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Party  Organization  in  Georgia  Politics 
1825-1853 

By  Paul  Murray* 

The  first  division  of  political  strength  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
fell  along  the  line  of  personal  support  for  outstanding  leaders  in 
their  struggle  for  supremacy.  These  factions  were  held  together 
by  personal  friendship  and  family  association,  and  were  active 
mainly  in  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  first  event  of  historical  importance  in  the  origin  of  political 
parties  in  the  state  was  the  adoption  of  popular  election  for  the 
Governor  in  1824.  The  two  parties  at  that  time  were  the  Troup 
and  Clark  factions,  followers  of  Governor  George  Michael 
Troup  and  Ex-Govemor  John  Clark.  Though  the  Clark  party 
claimed  the  credit  for  the  change  to  the  more  democratic  method 
of  electing  the  Governor,  Troup  and  his  friends  accepted  it  as 
a  challenge  to  demonstrate  that  the  Troup  party  did  not  deserve 
to  be  called  “the  aristocracy.”  The  result  was  to  carry  the 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  1825  from  the  legislative  halls  at 
Milledgeville  to  every  crossroads  store  and  rural  hamlet  in  the 
state.^  Personal  appeals,  speeches,  and  editorial  attack  and  de¬ 
fense  were  the  principal  means  used  to  persuade  the  voters  not 
to  repudiate  Governor  Troup’s  leadership.  His  re-election  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf  and  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  attracted  to  himself  by  the  fiery  correspondence  which 
he  carried  on  with  officials  of  the  United  States  government 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  Creek  Indians.* 

In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1825  the  older  and  thickly 
populated  section  of  the  state  supported  Governor  Troup,  while 
the  frontier  counties  gave  the  majority  of  their  votes  to  Qark. 
The  Troup  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1826  took  two 
steps  to  gain  advantage  for  the  party  by  virtue  of  this  revela¬ 
tion.  A  resolution  provided  for  a  referendum  on  a  constitutional 
convention  to  revise  the  state’s  representative  system,  and  an 

•  Paul  Murray  la  profeaaor  of  hlatory  at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Oreen- 
Tllle,  N.  C. 

1.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  Oeotyte  and  State  Righte  (Washington,  1902),  9S104. 

2.  Edward  J.  Harden,  The  Life  of  Oeorge  M.  Troup  (Savannah,  1809),  884-388, 
897-399 ;  Macon  Telegraph,  February  21,  1827 ;  Oeorge  M.  Tionp  to  Oeneral 
Edmund  P.  Oalnen  and  the  War  Department,  June  10.  1820,  In  Herman  V. 
Ames,  ed..  State  Doeumente  on  Federal  Relatione  (Philadelphia,  1911),  114-116. 
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act  restored  the  general  ticket  system  of  electing  members  of 
Congress.*  Both  the  Tro^  and  Clark  caucuses  nominated 
candidates  for  Governor.  Tne  Troup  nominee,  John  Forsyth, 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  as  the  first  Clark  nominee  died 
during  the  campaign  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward  F.  Tattnall, 
an  opponent  of  Forsyth  in  the  Troup  caucus.  In  the  same  elec¬ 
tion  the  Troup  scheme  to  launch  a  movement  to  equalize  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  General  Assembly  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one.* 

The  national  tariff  act  of  1828  was  the  occasion  for  a  shift 
in  emphasis  in  Georgia  politics  from  local  and  personal  issues 
to  the  question  of  Federal  relations.  Numerous  anti-tariff  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  the  dominant  Troup  partizans  taking  the  lead 
in  organizing  the  sentiment  of  protest  against  the  “Tariff  of 
Abominations.”  Leaders  of  both  parties  made  use  of  the  anti¬ 
tariff  sentiment  to  strengthen  their  organizations,  though  the 
Troup  party  got  the  better  start  by  virtue  of  superior  leader¬ 
ship.®  The  Clark  party  proved  unable  to  survive  the  death 
of  its  gubernatorial  candidate  and  the  removal  of  its  leader, 
John  Clark,  from  the  state  in  1827.  The  remaining  followers 
of  Clark  decried  party  divisions  and  pleaded  for  unanimous 
support  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1828.  The  friends  of  Troup, 
on  the  other  hand,  staged  an  aggressive  campaign  and  won 
overwhelming  victories  for  their  nominees  for  Congress  and 
the  Electoral  College.® 

The  General  Assembly  of  1828  marked  the  high  tide  of  the 
Troup  party  and  the  beginning  of  the  Union  party.’  This  new 
party,  arising  from  the  ruins  of  the  Clark  party,  made  no  nom¬ 
ination  for  Governor  in  the  election  of  1829.  Its  leaders  sup¬ 
ported  George  Rockingham  Gilmer  after  a  division  in  the  Troup 
caucus  at  Athens  between  Gilmer  and  Joel  Crawford.  After 
his  election  Gilmer  supported  the  Union  nominee,  John  Forsyth, 
for  the  United  States  ^natorship,  but  gave  state  offices  to  his 
Troup  friends.® 

3.  Act»  of  the  General  Aeeembly  of  Georgia  (hereafter  cited  as  (Jeorgia  Acte), 
1826,  p.  87 ;  Macon  Telegraph,  Eiecember  26,  1826. 

4.  Macon  Telegraph,  ^pttmber  24,  October  23,  1827. 

5.  Ibid.,  July  21,  August  18,  1828. 

6.  Savannah  Argue,  August  16,  September  11,  October  9,  November  6,  1828; 
Macon  Telegraph,  September  22,  29,  1828. 

7.  Savannah  Argue,  October  23,  1828. 

8.  Ibid.,  August  20,  1828 ;  Macon  Telegraph,  September  12,  1829 ;  Journal 
of  the  Senate  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  (hereafter  cited  as  Qeorria 
Senate  Journal),  1829,  p.  20;  Journal  of  the  Lower  House  of  tfte  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Georgia,  1829,  p.  29. 
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The  conservative  spirit  of  the  Troup  party  marked  it  as  a 
political  anomaly;  its  leaders  and  its  organization  were  typical 
of  politics  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  Union  party 
was  the  product  of  the  forces  of  liberal  democracy  that  brought 
white  manhood  suffrage  and  popular  election  of  officials  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  new  party,  1828- 
1831,  was  due  first  to  the  spade  work  of  several  newspaper 
editors.  Foremost  among  these  was  Myron  Bartlett,  founder 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph,  and  usually  active  on  the  party  com¬ 
mittees.®  The  most  effective  and  imaginative  writer  among  the 
early  Union  editors  was  Cosam  Emir  Bartlett,  editor  in  the  late 
eighteen  hundred  twenties  of  the  Savannah  daily  Mercury  and 
a  weekly,  The  Argus.^^  In  1830  Cosam  E.  Bartlett  moved  to 
Columbus,  where  he  continued  his  vigorous  castigations  of  the 
“Troup  aristocracy”  in  the  columns  of  The  Democrat}^  The 
official  organ  of  the  Union  party  was  The  Federal  Union,  estab¬ 
lished  at  Milledgeville  in  1830  by  Tomlinson  Fort  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  Union  paper  in  the  capital  city.  All 
the  older  newspapers  in  the  state,  except  the  Augusta  C^onicle 
and  the  MacDonough  Jacksonian,  supported  the  Troup  party.^* 

A  second  element  in  the  growth  of  the  Union  party  was  the 
emergence  of  several  able  leaders.  Most  of  the  active  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Union  party  was  contributed  by  the  Troup  party 
in  those  men  who  either  became  dissatisfied  with  the  undemo¬ 
cratic  character  of  the  older  party  or  chose  to  exercise  their 
talents  of  leadership  in  an  arena  where  competition  was  less 
severe.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  active  in  Congress  in  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  from  Georgia,  had  the  choice  of  nomination  for 
Governor  by  either  of  the  state  party  caucuses  in  1831.^*  He 
accepted  that  of  the  Union  party,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
party  swept  into  power  and  gave  the  state  four  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  and  able  leadership  in  dealing  with  the  critical  problems 
of  Indian  removal,  public  finance,  and  threatened  nullification. 

In  1831  the  conservative  Troup  leaders  renominated  the  able 
and  conscientious  Gilmer,  although  he  had  been  discredited 

9.  Macon  Telegraph,  Norember  1,  1826. 

10.  Ihid.,  July  4,  1828.  Corrected  list  of  Georgia  newspapers  from  Traveller 
(Philadelphia). 

11.  Columbus  Democrat,  October  16,  1830 ;  Macon  Georgia  Meteenger,  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1831. 

12.  MllIedgeTllle  Federal  Union,  NoTcanber  3,  1831.  List  of  political  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state. 

13.  Macon  Georgia  Me$»enger,  February  9,  April  23,  June  4,  11,  August  18, 
1831 ;  WUson  Lumpkin,  The  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indian*  from  Georgia, 
(2  Tols.,  Wormsioe,  Savannah,  1907),  L  32,  37,  41,  44.  49,  90-91. 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  new  democracy  by  his  seeming  desertion  of 
his  Clark  supporters  in  1829  and  his  o|>en  belief  that  the  gold 
lands  should  be  withheld  from  the  lottery.^*  The  leaders  of 
the  Troup  party  also  brought  discredit  to  their  chief  instru¬ 
ment  of  organization,  the  caucus,  by  a  series  of  manipulations 
to  retain  William  Harris  Crawford  as  judge  of  the  Northern 
Circuit.  This  circuit  had  been  created  in  1827,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  Crawford’s  forced  and  reluctant  retirement  from  na¬ 
tional  politics.  His  health  was  never  completely  recovered  after 
that  unfortunate  episode,  and  he  was  now  ^proaching  complete 
senility.^®  In  spite  of  these  setbacks,  the  Troup  party  was  able 
to  maintain  its  lease  on  life  by  agitation  of  the  tariff  question 
in  county  and  state  meetings  and  by  a  thorough  reorganization 
of  the  party  in  line  with  the  rising  opposition  to  President 
Andrew  Jackson.^® 

As  the  Troup  party  swung  into  the  anti-tariff  fight,  some  of 
the  minor  leaders  allowed  their  enthusiasm  to  outrun  their  dis¬ 
cretion  and  endorsed  the  principle  of  nullification.  Immediately 
the  Unionists  raised  the  cry  that  their  opponents  .were  nullifiers 
and  the  allies  of  the  extremists  in  South  Carolina.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  clarifying  the  issue  a  letter  was  published  by  John  Mac- 
Pherson  Berrien  in  the  Macon  Georgia  Messenger,  October  4, 
1832.  In  this  letter  Berrien  expressed  serious  doubt  that  the 
power  of  nullification  “could  be  deduced  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  could  be  considered  as  fairly  incident 
to  State  Sovereignty.”  He  proposed  as  the  wiser  course  a  state 
convention  already  called  by  a  group  of  Troup  leaders  to  organize 
sentiment  within  the  state  and  to  correspond  with  like  conven¬ 
tions  in  other  Southern  states  concermng  the  ultimate  mode 
of  redress  against  the  unconstitutional  tariff  law.  Thus  the 
skilfull  politician  shifted  the  issue  from  the  theoretical  and  in¬ 
cendiary  discussion  of  Federal  relations  to  the  practical  and 
fruitful  task  of  organizing  voting  strength. 

When  the  anti-tariff  convention  met  at  Milledgeville  on 
November  12,  1832,  about  125  delegates  were  accredited  from 

14.  Columbus  Democrat.  August  27,  October  31,  1831 ;  Milledgeville  Federal 
Union,  Septmber  1,  22,  1831. 

16.  Macon  Daily  Telegraph,  November  22,  1931 ;  Macon  Georgia  Mettenger, 
December  31,  1831,  June  21,  October  18,  1832. 

16.  Macon  Georgia  Mettenger,  August  3.  1831,  August  16,  18.  23,  30,  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  13,  October  4.  1832;  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  June  30,  1931,  August 
16,  23,  30,  September  6,  13,  20,  November  1,  1832  ;  Macon  Telegraph,  August  7, 
September  12,  1832  ;  Thomas  P.  Govan,  “John  M.  Berrien  and  the  Administration 
of  Andrew  Jackson,”  in  The  Journal  of  Southern  Hittory  (Baton  Rouge,  1935-), 
V  (1939),  461-467. 
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sixty-four  counties.  The  efforts  of  the  Troup  leaders  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  Union  strength  was  foiled  by  John  Forsyth.  After 
two  days  of  obstructive  tactics  the  Union  minority  of  fifty- 
three  delegates  preserved  its  integrity  as  a  state  machine  by 
withdrawing  from  the  convention.  TTie  convention  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  the  leadership  of  Berrien  to  pass  resolutions  which 
denounced  the  tariff,  but  avoided  any  reference  to  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  “King  Andrew”  or  to  nullification  as  the  proper  m^e 
of  redress.  Nevertheless,  the  Unionists  repeated  the  charge  of 
an  understanding  between  members  of  the  Troup  party  and 
the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina.  This  charge  was  followed  up 
by  a  statement  which  challenged  the  right  of  the  Troup  party 
to  speak  for  the  state  and  denounced  the  whole  affair  as  stage- 
play  for  political  effect  and  Berrien’s  benefit.^’ 

The  anti-tariff  meetings  of  1832  were  a  victory  for  the  Troup 
party  in  that  they  furnished  the  occasion  for  erecting  stable 
county  committees  and  joining  them  in  a  working  state  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  sane  leadership  of  Governor  Lumpkin  in  the  state 
administration  and  the  organizing  skill  of  John  Forsyth,  how¬ 
ever,,  proved  equal  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  seasoned  leaders 
under  the  Troup  banner.  In  the  election  of  1833  Lumpkin  was 
re-elected,  and  the  Troup  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  helpless  minority.^*  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  first  day’s  session  of  this  body,  the  Union  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  state  government  aligned  itself  with  the  Jackson 
administration,  while  the  Troup  party  forged  rapidly  ahead  to 
an  open  break  with  Jackson.^*  Practically  every  prominent 
Troup  leader  in  the  state  joined  the  Troup  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  a  caucus  on  the  evening  of  November  13, 
1833.  Resolutions  were  passed  which  changed  the  name  of 
the  party  to  the  State  Rights  party  of  Georgia,  adopted  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  as  the  official  creed  of  the 
party,  and  pledged  every  member  of  the  party  to  work  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Force  Bill.  Ex-Go vemor  David  Brydie  Mitchell 
was  made  the  first  titular  head  of  the  State  Rights  party  as  chair- 

17.  Macon  Georgia  Meeeenger,  NoTember  15,  22,  1832;  MilledgeTllle  Federal 
Union,  NoTcmber  15,  22,  December  6,  20,  1832 ;  Stephen  F.  Miller,  Tike  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Georgia,  Memoire  and  Bketohee,  (2  yols.,  Philadelphia,  1858),  1,  39, 
II,  30-34. 

18.  MlUedfteyllle  Federal  Union,  January  10,  May  9,  16,  23,  Noyember  6,  1833; 
Macon  Georgia  Meeeenger,  May  9,  16,  23,  October  17,  1833 ;  Macon  Georgia 
Telegraph,  May  15,  October  24,  1833;  MllledgeyUle  Southern  Recorder,  AprU 
24,  May  8.  1833. 

19.  Macon  Georgia  Meeeenger,  Noyember  14,  21,  1833;  Lumpkin,  Removal  ef 
the  Cherokee  Indiane,  I,  142. 
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man  of  a  central  committee,  made  up  mainly  of  middle  Georgia 
lawyers  and  newspaper  editors.^  Members  of  the  caucus  not 
in  the  General  A^mbly  returned  to  their  counties  or  visited 
other  counties  and  set  up  permanent  committees.  This  work  of 
organization  went  forward  so  rapidly  that  several  county  delega¬ 
tions  were  present  at  a  caucus  of  the  party  at  Milledgeville  on 
December  12,  1833,  to  nominate  candidates  for  Congress.  A 
week  later  the  central  committee  held  a  meeting  and  issued  a 
plea  for  the  organization  of  additional  county  associations  to 
combat  the  activities  of  the  Union  party  and  to  oppose  the  un¬ 
constitutional  acts  of  the  Jackson  administration.^^  The  Union 
party  had  found  its  home  in  the  national  Democratic  party, 
while  its  old  rival  for  the  affection  of  Georgia  voters  was  left 
to  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  Jeffersonian  platitudes  concerning 
the  relation  of  Georgia  to  its  “co-states”  in  the  Federal  Union. 

Among  the  democratic  voters  of  the  semi-frontier  state  of 
Georgia  the  change  of  the  Troup  party  into  an  anti-Jackson 
party  with  a  Jeffersonian  platform  brought  no  improvement  in 
its  fortunes.  From  1833  through  1839  the  Unionists  maintained 
their  majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  elected  Senators  and 
most  of  the  Representatives  to  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
won  every  gubernatorial  contest  save  that  of  1837.  They  were 
unable,  however,  to  annihilate  the  State  Rights  party  because 
its  strength  was  founded  in  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  prop¬ 
ertied  class,  was  firmly  organized  in  county  and  state  commit¬ 
tees,  and  was  directed  by  consummate  skill  by  a  group  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  able  public  leaders. 

An  important  development  of  this  period  was  the  introduction 
of  the  state  convention.  The  State  Rights  caucus  of  December 
12,  1833,  was  something  of  a  state  convention,  since  several 
counties  from  all  sections  of  the  state  sent  delegates  to  fill  in 
the  blanks  left  by  a  lack  of  Troup  representation.  The  Unionists, 
having  complete  control  of  the  state  administration,  exercised 
through  it  a  strict  party  control  and  were  slower  in  adopting 
the  new  device.^^  A  central  committee  of  the  party  made  nom¬ 
inations  for  Congress  during  the  spring  of  1834  and  also  an¬ 
nounced  in  1835  that  William  Schley  had  been  selected  as  the 

20.  The  Examiner  and  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Philadalpbla,  1833- 
1834),  I.  150-152;  Miller,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  I,  27-30. 

21.  Macon  Georgia  Uettenger,  NoTember  28,  December  5,  19,  1833,  Jannary 
2,  February  22,  1834 ;  Macon  Georgia  Telegraph,  January  16,  1834. 

22.  Macon  Georgia  Mesaenger,  December  10,  1833;  Milledgffvllle  Federal 
Union,  Norember  4,  19,  1834. 
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nominee  for  Governor.**  There  was  a  demand  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  for  a  convention  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
expression  or  views  as  to  a  presidential  nominee  for  the  election 
of  1836.  This  demand  arose  partly  from  the  example  of  the 
State  Rights  party  which  met  in  convention  at  Milledgeville  in 
June,  nominated  Charles  Dougherty  for  Governor,  and  called 
upon  all  State  Rights  voters  to  simport  the  candidacy  of  Hugh 
Lawson  White  of  Tennessee  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  arose  in  larger  part  from  the  action  of  the  national  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  in  Baltimore  on  May  20,  1835,  which  nom¬ 
inated  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President  and  Richard  Mentor 
Johnson  for  Vice-President.  Both  these  men  were  unpopular 
in  Georgia,  and  the  clamor  against  them  became  so  great  that 
the  Union  leaders  called  a  convention  at  Milledgeville  on  July 
I,  1835.  Though  the  convention  spent  two  days  in  debate,  the 
party  organ  merely  rejKirted  that  the  party  was  united  in  firm 
support  of  the  nominees  of  the  national  party.**  After  1835 
most  candidates  for  Governor  and  presidential  electoral  tickets 
were  regularly  named  in  state  conventions,  though  seldom  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  state  were  represented 
in  any  of  them. 

The  State  Rights  caucus  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1835 
endorsed  the  candidacy  of  White.  A  convention  of  “the  friends 
of  Judge  White”  duly  met,  and  though  only  a  handful  of  dele¬ 
gates  was  present  it  served  the  State  Rights  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  contrast  the  characteristics  of  White  and  Van  Buren.*® 
So  thoroughly  did  the  State  Rights  party  exploit  this  contrast 
that  its  electoral  ticket  for  White  carried  the  state,  while  all 
other  offices  filled  by  state-wide  election  went  to  Union  nom¬ 
inees.*® 

The  panic  of  1837  had  the  general  effect  of  weakening  the 
Union  party,  because  it  focused  attention  on  the  Union  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Georgia  and  brought  to  light 
a  disagreement  between  the  liberal  democratic  wing  of  the 
party  and  the  conservative  machine  element  close  to  Governor 

23.  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  May  21,  1834,  April  21,  1835 ;  Macon  Georgia 
Meetenger,  May  22,  June  5,  1834. 

24.  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  May  12,  19,  26,  July  4.  1835 :  Macon  Georgia 
Meesenger,  June  18,  25,  1835 :  Milledgeville  Btgndard  of  Union,  Mav  23,  1835. 

25.  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  December  11.  1835,  April  2^  May  12,  1836; 
Macon  Georgia  Ueetenger,  December  24,  31,  1835,  May  5.  June  80,  July  7,  1886; 
Milledgeville  Georgia  Jonmal,  Januair  12,  May  10,  1886. 

26.  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  October  25,  November  29,  1886;  Macon 
Georgia  Meetenger,  October  27,  November  24,  1836. 
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Schley.  The  latter  group  was  headed  by  Tomlinson  Fort,  still 
owner  of  The  Federal  Union,  since  1831  president  of  the  Central 
Bank,  and  by  virtue  of  these  two  positions  the  political  and 
financial  dictator  of  the  Union  administration.*’  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  State  Rights  party  massed  behind  George  R. 
Gilmer  as  nominee  for  Governor.  Dissatisfaction  growing  out 
of  the  panic,  the  desertion  of  Governor  Schley  by  many  Union 
leaders.  Fort’s  high-handed  tactics  in  the  Central  Bank  quarrel, 
and  the  desperate  efforts  of  State  Rights  leaders  combined  to 
give  the  Governorship  to  Gilmer  in  the  first  major  set-back 
for  the  Union  party  since  the  beginning  of  its  march  to  power 
in  1829.** 

In  the  meantime,  the  absorption  of  the  state  in  the  rivalry 
of  national  leaders  in  the  presidential  election  of  1836  had  set 
in  motion  a  train  of  events  that  completed  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Union  party  with  the  national  Democratic  party  and  finally 
carried  the  State  Rights  partv  into  the  national  W  hig  organization. 
State  Rights  spokesmen  continued  their  criticism  of  Van  Btiren 
and  derisively  dubbed  his  Georgia  supporters  the. “Van  Buren 
party.”  In  the  presidential  election  of  1840  the  Unionists  ac¬ 
cepted  Van  Buren  as  their  nominee  for  the  Presidency  and  be¬ 
gan  calling  their  party  the  Democratic  party  of  Georgia.**  State 
Rights  leaders,  however,  clung  doggedly  to  their  determination 
to  avoid  amalgamation,  and  watched  apprehensively  the  reaction 
of  Georgia  voters  to  the  action  of  the  national  parties.*® 

State  Rights  apprehensions  were  removed  by  the  steady  growth 
in  popularity  among  Georgia  voters  of  William  Henry  Harrison, 
the  nominee  of  the  national  Whig  party.  Harrison  meetings 
were  held  in  eight  or  ten  counties,  and  several  State  Rights  lead¬ 
ers  endorsed  Harrison  in  glowing  terms.*’  The  Whig  tactics 
in  the  election  of  1 840  found  a  perfect  setting  in  Georgia.  Two 
enthusiastic  conventions  were  held,  one  at  MiUedgeville  on  June 
I  and  2,  to  name  electors  for  a  Harrison  ticket,  another  “grand 

27.  MilledgevUle  Federal  Union,  March  11,  June  2,  B,  16,  August  9,  16,  30, 
December  27,  1836,  April  11,  June  6,  1837 ;  Macon  Georgia  liettenger,  June  9, 
August  18,  November  10,  1836,  August  10,  1837. 

28.  MiUedgeville  Georgia  Journal,  May  30,  August  8,  September  24,  26,  1837  ; 
MiUedgeville  Federal  Union,  S^tember  19,  October  24,  1837 ;  Macon  Georgia 
Meseenger,  June  22,  July  6,  20,  1837. 

29.  Macon  Georgia  Ueteenger,  May  4,  June  22,  October  19,  1837 ;  Macon 
Georgia  Telegraph,  October  23,  1837 ;  MiUedgeville  Bouthem  Recorder,  July  7, 
1840,  June  22,  1841. 

30.  MiUedgeville  Bouthem  Recorder,  June  25,  July  16,  23,  August  6,  1839. 

31.  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Circular  to  the  People  of  Georgia,  and  Eepeeially  to 
the  Btate  Righte  Party  (n.  p.,  n.  d.),  1;  MiUedgeville  Bouthem  Recorder,  May 
12,  19,  26,  1840 ;  Macon  Georgia  Telegraph,  April  28,  1940. 
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ratifying  convention”  at  Macon  on  August  13  and  14.  The 
latter  was  the  high  point  in  the  campaign.  Log  cabins  with 
cider  barrels  forming  chimneys,  and  doors  decorated  with  strings 
of  red  pepper  were  carried  into  Macon  and  used  as  headquarters 
or  sleeping  quarters  for  the  various  county  Tippecanoe  clubs. 
Mounted  delegations  of  three  to  five  hundred  men,  salvos  of 
artillery,  the  blaring  of  bands,  and  gargantuan  amounts  of  food 
crowded  the  speeches  into  relatively  small  compass  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  reports.  These  latter,  however,  were  numerous,  long, 
and  mainly  devoted  to  the  deliverance  of  the  country  “from 
the  hands  of  the  spoilers”  in  control  of  the  national  and  state 
administrations.^  These  tactics  proved  effective,  for  the  State 
Rights  party  won  its  first  majority  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  carried  the  state  for  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.”** 

State  Rights  leaders  immediately  reverted  to  the  legislative 
caucus  and  nominated  William  Crosby  Dawson  as  their  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  in  1841.*^  After  the  defeat  of  Dawson  and 
the  loss  of  their  majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  same 
leaders  adopted  the  unusual  procedure  of  a  convention  to  nom¬ 
inate  candidates  for  Congress.  Repentance  for  deeds  of  the 
past  was  not  the  only  motive,  as  the  growing  interest  in  the 
national  Whig  party  was  revealed  in  a  resolution  which  endorsed 
Henry  Qay  as  “the  Choice  of  the  WW  and  State  Rights  party 
of  Georgia”  for  President  in  1844.*®  The  party  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  the  “Whig  and  State  Rights  Ticket,”  made  up  of  Clay 
and  the  nominees  for  Congress.  Party  caucuses  of  December 
14  and  23,  1842,  were  reported  as  “Whig  meetings,”  and  plans 
were  made  for  a  convention  in  June  to  nominate  a  Whig 
candidate  for  Governor.*® 

The  congressional  election  of  1842  marked  the  end  of  inde¬ 
pendent  state  parties  in  Georgia.  During  the  ’forties  national 
politics  so  rivalled  state  affairs  in  claims  of  interest  that  several 
days  of  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly  were  consumed 
in  debate  on  resolutions  concerning  such  matters  as  the  tariff, 
national  banking,  and  the  Mexican  War.  These  debates  led 

32.  MilledgeTllle  Southern  Recorder,  June  9,  Angast  18,  25,  1840 ;  Macon 
Oeorgia  Telegraph,  August  18,  1840 ;  Arthur  C.  Cole,  The  Whig  Partg  in  the 
South  (Washtni^on,  1913),  60. 

33.  Milledgeyllle  Southern  Recorder,  October  20,  November  8,  24,  December 
8,  1840 ;  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1840,  p.  165. 

34.  MlUedgevUle  Southern  Recorder,  October  20,  December  22,  1840. 

85.  Ihid.,  June  21,  1842. 

36.  Ibid.,  June  28,  August  16,  23,  December  20,  1842,  January  8,  June  27, 
1843. 
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directly  into  the  highly  explosive  issue  of  slavery  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  first  serious  disagreement  leading  to  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  party  lines  came  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1847  on 
resolutions  concerning  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  Whigs  pre¬ 
sented  resolutions  denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  any 
law  restricting  slavery  in  the  territories.  The  Democrats  op¬ 
posed  this  and  argued  for  an  endorsement  of  the  Mexican  War 
and  the  seizure  of  Mexican  territory  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  war.  Since  each  group  was  trying  to  maneuver  its  opponent 
into  a  contradiction  of  its  national  party  aims,  the  debate  dragged 
on  without  any  result  except  an  increase  of  party  and  sectional 
bitterness.®'^  The  Whigs  also  introduced  resolutions  of  support 
for  the  candidacy  of  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  Presidency.  These 
only  added  to  the  turmoil,  for  the  Democrats  ridiculed  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Whigs  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  war  and  at  the 
same  time  present  a  war  hero  as  their  candidate  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency.®* 

The  Whig  caucus  endorsed  Taylor  and  called  an  electoral 
convention  to  meet  at  Milledgeville  in  June;  both  in  caucus 
and  convention,  however,  enthusiasm  for  Taylor  was  forced 
and  artificial.®*  Throughout  the  campaign  many  Whigs  de¬ 
nounced  Taylor  and  criticized  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens 
for  his  failure  to  support  the  Clayton  Compromise.^*  The  climax 
of  the  Whig  dissension  came  when  Stephens  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  in  an  encounter  with  a  man  twice  his  size  and  armed 
with  a  knife.  This  incident  brought  the  Whigs  up  with  a 
start  and  probably  prevented  a  break-up  of  the  party  in  1848. 
The  Whigs  described  Lewis  Cass,  the  Democratic  nominee,  as 
less  satisfactory  on  the  slavery  issue  than  Taylor,  and  won 
more  Democratic  votes  than  they  lost  by  virtue  of  their  own 
dissensions.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  Whigs  lost  more 
from  these  dissensions  than  they  gained  by  a  victory  at  the 
polls.  The  Democrats  lost  the  election,  but  maintained  their 


37.  GTOFRia  Senate  Journal,  1847,  pp.  57,  71-75 ;  MIlI^dKeTllle  Southern 
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December  7,  1847. 

38.  L.  J.  Glenn  to  Howell  Cobb,  February  12,  1848,  In  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  ed.. 
The  Correspondence  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  StephenSjOnd  Howell  Cobb, 
in  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report,  1911,  II  (Washington,  1913), 
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state  organization  in  fighting  trim  for  the  final  test  of  strength 
during  the  ensuing  quadrennium.*^ 

The  state  of  Georgia  was  absorbed  during  1849  and  1850  in 
the  bitter  sectional  debates  in  the  Thirty-First  Congress  which 
resulted  in  the  series  of  measures  known  as  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  Both  parties  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1849  had  come 
to  look  upon  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  refusal  of  Northern  states  to  deliver  up  fugitive 
slaves  as  extremely  dangerous  to  the  South.*®  The  Democrats 
wished  to  call  a  state  convention  to  meet  in  the  event  of  any 
of  these  untoward  incidents.  The  Whigs,  in  the  minority  and 
still  suffering  from  the  divisions  of  184S,  abjured  a  state  con¬ 
vention  that  must  surely  be  dominated  by  Democrats,  but  failed 
to  agree  on  the  proper  manner  of  redress.  The  Democratic 
majority  finally  passed  an  act  which  required  the  Governor  to 
call  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  state  convention  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  events  listed  above.** 
Meanwhile,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Robert  Toombs,  lead¬ 
ing  Georgia  Whigs  in  Congress,  had  deserted  the  national  caucus 
of  their  party  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Speaker  Howell 
Cobb  and  other  Democratic  members  for  the  formation  of  a  bloc 
to  support  all  the  compromise  measures.**  Sane  political  lead¬ 
ers  in  Georgia  also  discussed  the  need  for  a  compromise  spirit 
to  preserve  the  Union  and  save  the  South  from  “the  miserable 
free  soil  policy  of  General  Taylor.”*®  A  movement  for  a 
“Union”  of  the  parties  to  save  the  Union  of  the  states  began 
at  Macon  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  state.**  An  Anti-Umon 
or  “Resistance”  group  also  met  at  Macon,  led  by  some  prominent 
Democrats,  a  few  old  State  Rights  Whigs,  and  the  fire-eaters, 
William  Lowndes  Yancey  of  Alabama  and  Robert  Barnwell 


41.  IMd.,  August  26,  September  5,  12,  19,  1848 ;  H.  V.  Johnson  to  J.  C. 

Calhoun,  August  25,  1848,  In  Chauncey  S.  Boucher  and  Robert  P.  Brooks, 
eds..  Correspondence  Addressed  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  In  American 
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42.  Georgia  Acts,  1849-1850,  p.  409. 

43.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1849-1850,  pp.  478,  489-490 ;  MilledgeriUe  South¬ 
ern  Recorder,  February  5,  1849;  Geor^a  Acts,  1849-1850,  pp.  122-123,  418. 

44.  Macon  Oeorffia  Telegraph,  Deceniber  18,  1848. 

45.  Howell  Cobb  to  J.  B.  I^mar,  June  26,  1850,  in  Brooks,  ed.,  “Howell 
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respondence  0/  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb,  193 ;  MilledgeTllle  Southern  Re¬ 
corder,  July  30,  August  6,  20,  1850. 
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Rhett  of  South  Carolina.  This  meeting  the  Union  leaders 
characterized  as  a  treasonable  assemblage.*^ 

Thus  party  lines  were  broken  in  Georgia  before  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California  gave  Governor  George  W.  B.  Towns  the 
cue  to  call  the  meeting  that  became  known  as  the  Georgia  Con¬ 
vention  of  1850.  In  the  Resistance  party  Herschel  V.  Johnson 
was  outstanding  among  several  Democratic  leaders.  Both  the 
Union  and  Resistance  parties  busied  themselves  in  the  election 
of  delegates  with  the  result  that  the  election  became  a  thorough 
referendum  on  the  Compromise  of  1850.**  In  the  convention 
the  Union  party  had  a  majority  of  about  nine  to  one.** 

With  the  old  parties  seeming  to  crumble  into  dust  it  is  not 
surprising  that  both  Whig  and  Democratic  leaders  attempted 
to  build  a  new  party  on  the  Union  coalition.  In  three  evening 
caucuses,  December  11-13,  Whigs  and  Democrats  mingled  their 
talents  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party.  That 
it  would  “save  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  the  nghts  of  the 
South,  and  the  cause  of  liberty,”  was  the  confident  hope  of  the 
founders.  The  first  state  convention  of  the  new  party  met  in 
June,  1851,  at  Milledgeville  and  nominated  Howell  Cobb  for 
Governor.  Party  leaders  also  agreed  informally  that  Robert 
Toombs  should  succeed  Berrien  as  United  States  Senator  in  the 
election  by  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  party  was  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  Democrats.®* 

The  Whigs  were  in  an  anomalous  position.  Toombs  and 
Stephens  had  seceded  from  the  national  party,  and  the  old  men 
in  the  party,  headed  by  John  M.  Berrien,  were  drifting  into  the 
Resistance  party .®^  Georgia  Whigs  had  the  choice  of  sticking 
to  the  Constitutional  Union  party  under  Democratic  leadership 
or  attempting  to  maintain  their  own  state  organization.  Their 
leaders,  Toombs  and  Stephens,  took  the  former  alternative, 

47.  MUledKeTille  Southern  Recorder,  August  27,  1850 ;  Macon  Oeorgia  Tele¬ 
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Toombs  from  obvious  motives,  Stephens  because  he  was  indif¬ 
ferent  to  party  organization  and  fondly  hoped  that  such  indif¬ 
ference  might  save  the  Federal  Union.**  ^unty  leaders  were 
thus  left  to  grope  and  wait  until  the  presidential  election  of 
1852  rendered  both  these  alternatives  void  of  political  advantage. 

The  presidential  election  of  1852  was  a  scramble  among  Geor¬ 
gia  political  leaders  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  successful  national 

E,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party  as  the 
winner.  The  Constitutional  Union  party,  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  carried  through  its 
program  of  division  of  the  political  spoils  and  then  divided  be¬ 
tween  “Union  Democrats”  and  “Union  Whigs.”  The  Resistance 
party  changed  its  name  to  “Southern  Rights  party,”  and  nom¬ 
inated  delegates  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  and  an 
electoral  ticket  headed  by  Herschel  V.  Johnson  and  Wilson 
Lumpkin.*®  The  Constitutional  Union  party  met  in  April  in 
a  stormy  convention,  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  finality 
of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  called  for  another  convention 
on  July  15,  after  the  meeting  of  the  national  Whig  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions.  On  the  following  day  the  Union  Democrats 
held  a  convention  and  named  delegates  to  the  national  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention.®*  Later  in  the  summer  the  Union  Whigs 
also  held  a  convention  and  named  delegates  to  the  national 
Whig  convention.  The  delegation  was  headed  by  William  C. 
Dawson  and  instructed  to  work  for  the  nomination  of  Millard 
Fillmore  for  the  Presidency.*® 

The  action  of  the  conventions  of  the  national  parties  set  the 
stage  for  the  destruction  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party. 
The  Democratic  convention  seated  the  Southern  Rights  delega¬ 
tion,  but  gave  no  offense  to  the  Union  Democrats.  Its  platform 
on  the  Compromise  of  1850  was  acceptable  to  the  most  staid 
Whig  in  the  state.  The  action  of  the  Whig  convention  on 
the  same  subject  gave  the  Union  Democrats  sufficient  excuse 
to  go  back  to  the  Democracy  with  a  light  conscience,  while  the 
lomination  of  General  Winfield  Scott  drove  the  majority  of 

52.  Howell  Cobb  to  A.  H.  Chappell  and  others,  February  7,  15,  1851,  A.  H. 
Stephens  to  Linton  Stephens,  December  10,  1851,  In  Phillips,  ed..  Correspondence 
0/  Toomht,  Stephens,  and  Cobb,  229,  273. 

58.  MllledgeTlIle  southern  Recorder,  Norember  25,  December  2,  1851 :  Albans 
Patriot,  Noyember  27,  1851 ;  Macon  Otortia  Telegraph,  December  2,  1851,  AprU 
6,  1852. 

54.  Milledgeyille  Southern  Recorder,  January  27,  March  2,  April  27,  1851; 
A.  H.  Stephens  to  Howell  Cobb,  January  26,  1852,  in  Brooko,  ed.,  "Howell  Cobb 
Papers,”  in  ioc.  city.,  58-55. 

55.  MUledgeyllle  southern  Recorder,  June  8,  1852. 
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Georgia  Whigs  from  the  party.  Nevertheless,  Dawson  asserted 
on  the  floor  of  the  national  convention  that  Georgia  Whigs 
would  support  Scott,  and  the  Fillmore  movement  died  a  prema¬ 
ture  death.®® 

The  Constitutional  Union  convention  of  July  15,  1852,  de¬ 
cided  to  name  a  Pierce  electoral  ticket.  Whereupon,  about 
thirty-five  of  the  160  delegates  withdrew  from  the  convention. 
These  latter  represented  the  Whigs  in  the  state  who  would 
neither  support  Scott  nor  join  the  Democrats.  It  was  their 
purpose  first  to  absorb  the  Scott  strength  in  the  state  by  en¬ 
dorsing  the  national  Whig  platform  and  then  offer  Daniel 
Webster  as  the  nominee  in  a  third  party  movement  that  would 
ultimately  throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.®^  In  the  words  of  the  most  idealistic  of  them  all,  “It  would 
be  a  decisive  step  towards  putting  an  end  to  these  party  conven¬ 
tions  and  irresponsible  bodies  of  men,  who  now  virtually  make 
the  choice  of  our  Chief  Magistrates,  to  the  entire  subversion  of 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution.”®*  “Scott  Whigs”  and  “Webster 
Whigs”  met  in  simultaneous  conventions  at  Macon,  but  fusion 
of  the  two  groups  proved  impossible.  The  latter  group  nom¬ 
inated  Daniel  Webster  for  President  and  Charles  Jones  Jenkins 
for  Vice-President.®® 

Immediately  following  the  Whig  conventions  at  Macon  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Union  party  announced  the  dissolution  of  that  party 
and  withdrew  the  Pierce  electoral  ticket  named  by  the  con¬ 
vention  of  July  15.®®  A  group  of  Union  Democrats,  however, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  refused  to  support  the  remain¬ 
ing  Southern  Rights  ticket  because  of  its  connection  with  the 
Resistance  party  of  1850.  A  final  convention,  the  seventh  held 
in  the  state  during  1852,  failed  in  its  purpose  of  combining  the 
support  for  Pierce  in  the  Southern  Rights-Democratic  ticket. 
The  few  remaining  Union  Democrats,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  Governor  Cobb,  offered  their  own  ticket  for  Pierce.  In  the 

56.  Ibid.,  June  15,  29,  1852 ;  James  Jackson  to  HoweU  Cobb,  September  17, 
1852,  In  Brooks,  ed.,  “Howell  Cobb  Papers,”  In  loe.  cit.,  63. 

57;  Milledgeville  Southern  Recorder,  July  20,  1852;  Albany  Patriot,  July  9, 
1852. 

58.  A.  H.  Stephens  to  Georgia  Wblgs,  June  28,  1852,  in  Southern  Recorder, 
July  13,  1852. 

59.  Albany  Patriot,  September  10,  1852 ;  Macon  Georgia  Telegraph,  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1852;  MllledgevUle  Southern  Recorder,  August  24,  81,  September  21, 
NoTember  2,  1852. 

60.  “Address  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Constitutional  Union  Party,” 
In  Brooks,  ed.,  “Howell  Cobb  Papers,”  in  loc.  cit.,  54-55. 
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election  the  total  of  the  two  Whig  tickets  and  the  Union  ticket 
for  Pierce  was  considerably  less  than  the  vote  for  Pierce  on  the 
Southern  Rights-Democratic  ticket.*^ 

These  results  of  the  presidential  election  of  1852  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  voters  in  Georgia  accepted  the  Compromise 
of  1850  as  a  settlement  of  past  difficulties^  but  that  they  would 
demand  more  specific  recognition  of  “Southern  Rights”  as  a 
basis  for  future  action.  Since  the  Southern  Rights  party  had 
already  been  accepted  by  the  national  Democratic  party,  it 
droppied  the  former  title  and  offered  Herschel  V.  Johnson  as 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  in  the  election  of  1853.®^ 
The  party  convention  refused  to  endorse  the  Cobb  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  Democratic  legislative  caucus  later  refused  torive 
Cobb  its  endorsement  for  a  United  States  Senatorship.®*  These 
things  meant  in  terms  of  national  politics  that  Georgia  Demo¬ 
crats,  with  the  blessing  of  the  national  convention  of  1852,  had 
thrown  overboard  the  idea  of  compromise  in  the  sectional  con¬ 
flict.  They  thus  assumed  an  attitude  of  promotion  of  sectional 
benefit  under  the  shibboleth  of  state  rights,  the  same  position 
on  Federal  relations  maintained  by  the  Whigs  during  the  thirties 
and  forties. 

The  presidential  election  of  1852  meant  that  Geoi^ia  Whigs 
had  the  choice  between  going  to  the  Democratic  party  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  rebuild  their  party  as  a  state  organization.  They 
attempted  the  latter  alternative  first.  At  “a  meeting  of  the  con- 
servaave  men  of  Georgia,  standing  upon  the  principles  and 
declarations  of  the  Report  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention  of  1850,”  Charles  J.  Jenkins  was  nominated 
for  Governor  to  oppose  Herschel  V.  Johnson.®'*  Johnson  made 
an  aggressive  attack  on  Jenkins’  role  of  Vice-Presidential  nom¬ 
inee  in  the  Constitutional  Union  party  and  forced  him  to  re¬ 
pudiate  “for  himself  and  party  all  alliances  with  national  par¬ 
ties.”®®  Though  Jenkins  was  clearly  superior  to  Johnson  in 

61.  “Address  of  a  Portion  of  the  Ezecutive  Committee  to  the  Union  Democracy 
and  Union  Whin,  Friends  of  Pierce  and  Klni;,’’  in  Southern  Recorder,  An^st  31, 
1852 ;  Howell  Cobb  to  J.  B.  Lamar,  September  18,  1862,  in  Phillips,  ed..  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Toombs,  Stepheno,  and  Cobb,  320-321 ;  MlUedKe^Ule  Southern 
Recorder,  November  16,  1852. 

62.  MilledgeviUe  Southern  Recorder,  June  21,  28,  1853. 

63.  T.  D.  Harris  and  others  to  Howeil  Cobb,  August  16,  October  18,  18, 
December  28,  1853,  in  Pbilllps,  ed..  Correspondence  of  Toomb^  Stephens,  and 
Cobb,  336-338 ;  MlUedgeviUe  Southern  Recorder,  Septonber  27,  November  22, 
1853. 

64.  HlUedgevllle  Southern  Recorder,  June  28,  1853. 

66.  Hope  Hull  to  Howell  Cobb,  Aunst  16,  1868,  in  Phillips,  ed..  Come- 
pondence  of  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb,  334. 
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every  respect,  a  slight  majority  of  the  voters  supported  the 
weaker  man  backed  by  a  strong  national  party  with  an  effective 
sectional  appeal.®® 

The  years  from  1825  through  1853  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in 
the  history  of  political  organization  in  Georgia.  This  epoch 
may  be  characterized  by  four  phases,  each  contributing  to  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  Democratic  supremacy.  The  fu«  phase 
was  the  coalescing  of  active  politicians  under  the  banners  of 
two  dynamic  leaders  of  the  post-Revolutionary  era,  John  Clark 
and  George  M.  Troup.  In  the  second  phase  these  groups  were 
formalized  into  rival  state  organizations,  the  State  Rights  party 
and  the  Union  party.  In  the  third  phase  these  groups,  finding 
themselves  increasingly  impelled  by  national  issues  and  the  spoils 
of  national  politics,  became  integral  parts  of  the  national  Whig 
and  Democratic  machines.  In  the  final  phase  party  lines  broke 
under  the  strain  of  the  more  vital  cleavage  between  Federal 
and  sectional  feeling,  the  Whig  party  disintegrated,  and  the 
Democratic  party  emerged  from  the  confusion  following  the 
Compromise  of  1850  as  the  political  symbol  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  protect  Southern  interests  against  real  and  imaginary 
aggressions. 


66.  MillodgeTille  Southern  Recorder,  October  25,  1853. 


Of  Franklin,  Whitefield,  and  the 
Orphans 

By  Thomas  P.  Haviland* 

Long  have  the  learned  Pastors  of  the  Age 

Their  Hearers  pleas’d  by  copying  from  the  Stage; 

The  Gospel  dropp’d,  and  introduc’d  a  Scheme 
By  which  we  Saviours  to  ourselves  became: 

Taught  Moral  Precepts  in  a  pleasing  Strain.  .  .  . 

But  lo!  a  Whitefield  comes  with  Zeai  divine 
In  whose  strict  Life  the  Christian  Graces  shine, 

In  Doctrine  sound,  in  Faith  and  Virtue  Strong, 

With  soft  Perswasion  dwelling  on  His  Tongue. 

Thus  wrote  some  little  Colonial  Alexander  Pope  On  Hearing 
George  Whitefield  at  the  New  Building  in  Philadelphia.  The 
poem  —  and  there  is  more  of  it  —  is  only  an  indifferent  perform¬ 
ance,  yet  such  was  the  enthusiasm  for  the  fiery  English  revivalist 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  printed  it  in  his  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
and  reprinted  it  in  the  first  issue  of  The  General  Magazine  and 
Historical  Chronicle  for  All  the  British  Plantations  in  America 
(Jan.,  1741)— but  for  the  machinations  of  that  “conveyancer 
and  dull  pedant”  originally  offered  its  editorship,  America’s  first 
magazine.  “The  New  Building”  was  erected  through  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  public-spirited  citizens  for  the  use  of  Whitefield 
and  such  others  as  the  city’s  orthodox  clergy  should  refuse  their 
pulpits,  and  for  a  proposed  charity  school.  Of  these  contributors 
Franklin  was  one,  and  he  could  testify  from  first  hand  experience 
to  the  evangelical  powers  of  the  man  who,  a  tyro  preaching  to 
the  colliers  in  Bristol,  had  gauged  the  degree  to  which  they 
were  affected  by  “the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks,”  and  had  brought  from 
Wesley  himself  a  commission  to  go  out  to  the  colony  of  Georgia 
as  a  missionary.  The  reader  will  recall  the  amusing  account 
in  the  Autobiography: 

I  happ«ned  soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  eonrse 
of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I 
silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket 


*  Tbomas  P.  Haviland  la  aaaoclate  professor  of  English  In  the  Dniveraltr  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  tour  silver  dollars,  and  five 
pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded 
to  give  the  coppers.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  asham’d 
of  that,  and  determin’d  to  give  the  silver;  and  he  finish’d  so  admirably, 
that  I  empty’d  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector’s  dish,  gold  and  all.i 

By  the  time  of  his  seventh  visit  to  the  conservative,  urbane  city, 
Whitefield  was  not  only  to  give  Baptism  to  Quakers,  but,  to  the 
horror  of  some,  find  a  cordial  reception  from  those  fashionable 
Anglican  divines,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Peters. 

The  association  between  printer  and  preacher  is  in  itself  inter¬ 
esting.  A  communicant  of  the  great  Cotton  Mather  in  his  New 
England  boyhood,  and  a  life-long  admirer  of  the  latter’s  Essays 
to  Do  Good,  Franklin,  in  the  year  of  setting  up  his  own  press 
had  drawn  up  those  “Articles  of  Belief’  that  marked  him  a 
scientific-deist,  who  saw  man  as  far  from  unregenerate  and  set 
his  greatest  store  by  good  works.  Yet  he  became  Whitefield’s 
publisher  and  friend.  “He  us’d,  indeed,”  wrote  Franklin,  “some¬ 
times  to  pray  for  my  conversion,  but  never  had  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  his  prayers  were  heard.”  Perhaps  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  level-headed  “doer  of  good”  was  able  to 
discount  the  Methodistical  zeal  for  the  broad  humanitarian 
interests  that  lay  beneath. 

Particularly  dear  to  the  Evangelist’s  heart  was  the  project 
formed  upon  his  first  arrival,  for  an  orphan  home  in  Georgia. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  needed!  Patrick  Tailfer, 
portions  of  whose  True  and  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Colony 
of  Georgia  are  printed  in  later  numbers  of  the  short-lived  Gen¬ 
eral  Magazine,  as  one  of  the  “few  surviving  Remains  of  the 
colony  of  Georgia”  bitterly  assails  his  Excellency  James  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  who  realizes  that  riches  “pamper  the  Body  with  Luxury 
and  introduce  a  long  Variety  of  Evils.”  “Thus  have  you  pro¬ 
tected  us  from  ourselves,”  writes  Tailfer,  “by  keeping  all  earthly 
Comforts  from  us:  you  have  afforded  us  the  Opportunity  of 
arriving  at  the  Integrity  of  the  primitive  Times,  by  intailing  a 
more  than  primitive  Poverty  on  us.  ...  So  many  have  finish’d 
their  Course  during  the  Progress  of  the  Experiment,  and  such 
Numbers  have  retreated  from  the  Fan  toms  of  Poverty  and 


1.  Albert  H.  Smyth,  ed..  The  Writinge  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (New  York, 
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Slavery,  which  their  cowardly  Imaginations  pictur’d  to  them, 
that  you  may  justly  vaunt  wi^  the  boldest  Hero  of  them  all, 

....  Like  Death  you  reign 

O’er  silent  Subjects  and  a  desert  Plain”3 

Franklin,  himself,  states  that  the  stock  was  poor  and  ill-suited  to 
frontier  life.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause,  indigent  oiphans 
there  were,  and  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  Bethesda  be¬ 
came  the  complementary  passion  to  Whitefield’s  preaching.  In 
his  alternate  stays  in  England  and  Wales  or  trumpeting  “The 
Great  Awakening”  through  the  Colonies,  by  collections  he  added 
to  that  £  12,530  which  enabled  him  to  move  his  first  forty  orphans 
from  the  house  hired  originally  to  a  newly  constructed  and 
permanent  home.  It  was  to  this  fund  that  Franklin  had  been 
moved  to  empty  his  pockets  in  “The  New  Building.” 

Since,  through  their  contributions,  so  many  had  a  practical 
interest  in  Whitefield’s  social  project,  Franklin,  who  “set  a  greater 
value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good  than  on  any  other  kind 
of  reputation,”  published  in  the  February  number  of  his  magazine 
two  pages  on  “The  Manner  of  the  Children’s  Spending  their 
Time  at  the  Orphan-House  in  Georgia,  followed  by  two  addi¬ 
tional  pages  of  “The  Orphans’  Hymns.”*  Although  he  spoke 
against  the  spot  chosen,  on  economic  grounds,  Franklin  would 
have  noted  with  satisfaction  certain  aspects  of  the  training  pro¬ 
vided.  It  was  of  a  homely,  practical  sort:  four  hours  a  day  of 
simple  schooling  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  Scriptures;  an 
equal  time  for  Teaming  some  trade  through  their  own  labor  — 
all  to  the  Glory  of  God. 

When  He  Toachsafes  our  Hands  to  use, 

It  makes  our  Labours  sweet: 

It  any  now  to  work  refuse. 

Let  not  the  Sluggard  eat.* 

These  will  make  good  artisans;  although  if  “the  Grace  of  GOD 
appears  in  any,  together  with  suitable  Abilities,  they  are  to  be 
bred  to  the  Ministry'*  Certainly,  for  the  latter  end  the  founder’s 
original  Methodistical  zeal  provided,  in  the  day’s  routine,  an 


2.  Lyon  N.  RlchardsoD,  ed..  The  Omeral  iiaaaeine  and  Bietorleal  Chroniele, 
for  all  tSe  BritUh  Plantation*  in  America  (Reprint.  New  Tork,  1938),  261,  262. 
8.  thid.,  132-185. 
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ample  infusion  of  piety!  But  the  reader  will  wish  to  turn  directly 
to  the  account,  unsigned,  as  printed  in  The  General  Magazine: 

THE  MANNER  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  SPENDING  THEIR  TIME 
AT  THE  ORPHAN-HOUSE  IN  GEORGIA 

They  rise  about  five  o’clock,  and  each  is  seen  to  kneel  down  by 
himself  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  to  offer  up  their  private  Prayers 
from  their  own  Hearts;  during  which  Time  they  are  often  exhorted 
what  to  pray  for,  particularly  that  Jesus  Christ  would  convert  them, 
and  change  their  Hearts. 

At  six,  all  the  Family  goes  to  Church,  where  a  Psalm  is  sung,  and 
the  second  Lesson  expounded  hy  Mr.  Whitefleld,  or  in  his  Absence,  an 
Exposition  of  it  is  read  out  of  Henry  or  Burkitt,  by  the  President. 

At  our  Return  Home  about  seven,  we  sing  Bishop  Ken’s  Morning 
Hymn;  and  whoever  is  President  of  the  House,  uses  Family  Prayer 
as  the  Spirit  gives  him  Utterance,  varying  it  according  to  the  Cir¬ 
cumstance  we  are  in;  thanking  the  Almighty  for  past  Favours,  and 
praying  for  a  supply  of  whatever  we  then  stand  in  need  of  as  to 
Temporals  or  Spirituals.  Our  Doors  are  always  open  to  Strangers, 
so  that  we  are  never  without  some  of  the  Parishioners  at  Family  Prayer. 

Between  seven  and  eight  we  go  to  Breakfast  in  the  same  Room  with 
the  Children,  who  sometimes  sing  an  Hymn  before,  sometimes  after, 
and  sometimes  both  before  and  after  every  Meal,  as  well  as  say 
Graces.  During  Breakfast  the  Business  of  the  Day  ib  talked  of,  and 
each  appointed  his  Station,  and  perhaps  some  useful  Questions  are 
asked  the  Children,  or  Exhortations  given  them. 

From  eight  to  ten  the  Children  go  to  their  respective  Employs,  as 
carding,  spinning,  picking  Cotton  or  Wool,  sewing,  knitting.  One 
serves  the  Apothecary,  who  lives  in  the  House,  others  serve  in  the 
Store  or  Kitchin,  others  clean  the  House,  fetch  Water,  or  cut  Wood. 
Some  are  placed  under  the  Taylor,  who  lives  in  the  House;  and  we 
expect  other  Tradesmen,  as  a  Shoemaker,  Carpenter,  Etc.  to  which 
others  are  to  he  bound.  As  the  Grace  of  GOD  appears  in  any,  together 
with  suitable  Abilities,  they  are  to  be  bred  to  the  Ministry,  and  we 
have  already  one  or  two  in  View  for  that  purpose. 

At  ten  they  go  to  School,  some  to  writing,  some  to  reading.  At 
present  there  are  two  Masters  and  one  Mistress,  who  in  teaching  them 
to  read  the  Scripture,  at  the  same  Time  explain  It  to  them,  and  sing 
and  pray  with  them  more  or  less  as  they  think  fit,  not  by  Form,  but 
out  of  their  own  Hearts,  whereby  they  teach  both  themselves  and 
Children  much  Knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  exercise  their  Talents, 
and  build  each  other  up  in  our  most  holy  Faith. 

At  Noon  we  go  to  Dinner  all  in  the  same  Room,  and  between  that  and 
two  o’clock  every  one  is  employed  In  something  useful,  but  no  Time 
is  allowed  for  Idleness  or  Play,  which  are  Satan’s  darling  Hours  to 
tempt  Children  to  all  Manner  of  Wickedness,  as  Lying,  Cursing,  Swear¬ 
ing,  Uncleanness,  Etc.  So  that  tho’  we  are  about  seventy  in  Family, 
yet  we  hear  no  more  Noise  than  if  it  was  a  private  House. 

From  two  till  four  they  go  again  to  School  as  in  the  Morning,  and 
from  four  to  six  to  Work  in  their  respective  Stations  as  before- 
mentioned. 
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At  six  the  Children  go  to  Supper,  when  the  Masters  and  Mistresses 
attend  to  help  them,  and  sing  with  them,  and  ivatch  over  their  Words 
and  Actions. 

At  seven  the  Family  all  goes  to  Church,  where  is  a  Psalm  and  Ex¬ 
position  after  the  second  Lesson,  as  in  the  Morning  Service.  And  at 
our  Return  about  eight,  many  of  the  Parishioners  come  in  to  hear  Mr. 
Whitefield  examine  and  instruct  the  Children  by  way  of  Question 
and  Answer,  which  perhaps  is  as  edifying  to  all  present,  as  any  of  his 
Sermons  or  Expositions.  His  main  Business  is  to  ground  the  Children 
in  their  Belief  of  ORIGINAL  SIN,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of  their 
damnable  State  by  Nature,  and  the  absolute  Necessity  of  a  Change 
to  be  wrought  on  their  Souls  by  the  Power  of  GOD,  before  they  can 
be  in  a  solvable  State,  or  have  any  real  Right  to  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
tians;  for  this  Purpose,  they  are  ordered  to  get  by  Heart  our  excellent 
Church  Articles  of  ORIGINAL  SIN,  of  FREE-WILL,  and  of  JUSTIFI¬ 
CATION. 

At  nine  o’Clock  we  go  to  Supper,  and  the  Children  up  to  their  Bed- 
Room,  where  some  Person  commonly  sings  and  prays  again  with  them; 
and  before  they  go  to  Bed,  each  Boy,  as  in  the  Morning,  is  seen  to 
kneel  by  bis  Bed-side,  and  is  ordered  to  pray  from  his  own  Heart 
for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  some  Person  Instructing  them  how  to  pray, 
as  in  the  Morning;  and  at  ten  o’Clock  all  the  Family  goes  to  Rest, 
unless  any  one  or  more  chooses  to  sit  up  an  Hour  or  two  for  their 
private  Devotion,  or  Meditation,  or  Conference. 

On  the  Lord's  Day  we  all  dine  on  cold  Meat,  prepared  the  Day  be¬ 
fore,  because  all  may  attend  the  Worship  of  GOD,  which  we  have  that 
Day  four  Times  at  Church,  which  fills  up  those  Hours  employed  at 
Work  on  the  other  Days;  and  thus  is  our  Time  all  laid  out  in  the 
Service  of  GOD,  the  Variety  of  which  is  a  sufficient  Relaxation  to  a 
well-disposed  Mind,  and  obviates  those  idle  Pretences  for  what  la 
called  innocent  (tho*  In  Reality  damnable)  Recreations. 

Here  is  no  Room  for  Pride  or  Ambition,  unless  it  be,  which  shall 
serve  Christ  most  and  best;  for  there  is  but  one  Purse  in  the  House, 
no  one  having  any  other  Wages  than  Food  and  Raiment  convenient 
for  them,  and  what  Need  has  any  one  for  more?  Indeed  there  is 
no  visible  Fund,  because  all  are  taught  daily  to  depend  on,  and  act 
their  Faith  in  GOD,  who  having  begun  the  Work,  will  most  surely 
carry  it  on  at  the  Orphan-House,  as  well  as  in  every  Believer’s  Heart.* 

In  his  April  number  Franklin  prints  some  “Remarks”®  from 
“a  true  and  hearty  Lover  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield’'  in  defense 
of  “the  College  in  Cambridge  [Harvard].”  It  has,  not  “one 
president  and  four  tutors,”  but  two  professors  —  one  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  one  of  divinity  —  and  a  Hebrew  instructor.  Its  dis¬ 
cipline  is  not  “at  a  low  ebb.”  But  panicularly  to  be  noted  in  re¬ 
buttal,  “this  community  of  one  hundred  Christians”  is  prayed 
for  twenty-eight  times  a  week  in  College  Hall  by  the  President 
and  four  times  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity.  Since  “David,  a 
man  after  God’s  own  heart,”  prayed  only  twenty-one  times  a 

4.  Richardson,  ed.,  Oeneral  Magazine,  1S2-1S4. 

5.  Ibid..  265,  266. 
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week,  this,  says  Harvard’s  apologist,  may  be  presumed  suf¬ 
ficient.  . . .  Nor  was  Franklin’s  new  school  to  escape  the  evangel¬ 
ist’s  censure  for  lacking  in  “Aliquid  Christi.”  Certainly,  Bethesda, 
at  least,  knew  no  such  lack;  well  might  the  orphans  sing: 

What  though  our  Parents  dear  are  dead; 

Tet  our  great  GOD  provides; 

Our  Bodies  here  are  clothed  and  fed, 

Our  Souls  have  Christian  Guides! 


A  Conference  on  Michigan  Politics 
At  the  Little  White  House, 

Warm  Springs,  Georgia 

By  Stellanova  Osborn* 

In  a  modest  room  at  the  Little  White  House  at  Warm  Springs, 
Georgia,  the  post-Thanksgiving  season  of  1935,  sat 

enjoying  each  other  like  old  friends  after  long  separation. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  once  Governor  of  New  York 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  now  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Chase  Salmon  Osbom,  former 
Governor  of  Michigan,  widely  discussed  as  compromise  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  at  the  time  of  the  Taft  and  T.  R.  deadlock, 
were,  first  of  all,  Georgia  neighbors.  To  those  who  know 
Georgia,  this  connotes  imponderable  elements  of  generous  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Both  of  these  giant  personalities  had  more  than  one  striking 
characteristic  in  common.  Each  had  genius  for  friendship  to  a 
commemorable  degree.  One  had  developed  it,  in  part  thanks 
to  the  radio,  on  a  national,  political  scale.  The  other  had  carried 
his  gift  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  all  plateaus  of  society,  and  the 
p>eaks  of  the  sublime,  but  always  as  an  amateur. 

A  philosophy  of  life  that  emphasized  giving  rather  than  taking 
was  peculiar  to  both.  F.  D.  R.  had  applied  his  idea,  without 
inhibition,  using  public  monies.  Chase  Osbom  had  experimented 
with  his  own  possessions  —  unstintedly,  through  a  lifetime  twenty 
years  longer  than  that  of  the  man  beside  him.  Both  had  expen- 
enced  the  difficulty  of  giving  wisely.  Neither  had  yet  found 
a  cure  for  the  tendency  of  the  recipient  to  become  a  chronic 
taker.  The  Sage  of  Possum  Poke  in  Possum  Lane  in  Georgia, 
and  of  Zheshebe  Minis  in  the  Lake  Superior  Country,  had  this 
among  the  proverbs  to  his  credit:  “There  will  never  be  peace 
until  all  the  people  of  the  world  give  more  than  they  take  and 
build  more  than  they  destroy.” 

*  stellanova  Osborn  Is  the  daughter  of  Chase  8.  Osbom,  former  governor  of 
Michigan  and  now  a  resident  of  Georgia.  Their  home,  “Possum  Poke  in  Possum 
Lane,”  is  in  Poulan,  Worth  County. 
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In  the  light  of  pervasive  congenialities,  the  minor  diflFerence 
of  political  affiliation  was  dimmed.  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  Democrat.  But  he  was  a  Roosevelt.  Chase  Osborn 
had  first  met  him  at  Oyster  Bay.  That  was  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  whipping  the  octopus  interests  with  his 
big  stick,  and  Republican  Governor  Osborn  of  Michigan  was 
himself  outstanding  progressive  timber. 

The  friendly  visit  at  Warm  Springs  had  its  practical  facets, 
on  both  sides,  as  is  good  in  this  non-static  world. 

“It  is  my  custom,”  said  Governor  Osborn,  “never  to  ask  favors 
for  myselfi  But  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have  from 
you  for  Michigan.  During  your  press  conference  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  Sanitarium,  will  you  please  tell  the  new  spapermen  that 
we  talked  about  Michigan’s  need  of  a  bridge  across  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  and  say  that  you  are  interested?” 

“Gladly,”  said  F.  D.  R.,  then  countered:  “You  know  Michigan 
in  all  its  phases  better  than  anyone,  they  tell  me.  Who  is  the 
best  man  to  head  the  Democratic  ticket  next  November?” 

“Bill  Comstock,”  said  the  Governor,  “has  fathered  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Michigan  through  more  than  seven  lean  years 
and  has  run  for  Governor  off-year  after  off-year.  He  has  been 
Governor  and  he  still  heads  the  party.” 

The  movement  of  a  shoulder  and  a  hand,  and  another  ques¬ 
tion,  was  the  President’s  response  to  this  suggestion.  “How 
about  running  Couzens  for  Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket?” 

“Couzens,”  said  the  Governor  tersely,  “is  a  sick  man.  He 
will  be  dead  in  a  year.”  In  recounting  this,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Senator  Couzens  died  ten  months  later,  in  October, 
1936. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Frank  Murphy?”  the  President  asked. 

“1  am  fond  of  him,  and  1  respect  him,”  said  the  Governor, 
“though  I  cannot  distinctly  recall  having  seen  him  more  than 
once,  about  twenty  years  ago.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Detroit 
for  World  War  purposes.  Frank  Murphy  was  among  those 
who  made  the  appeal  for  funds.  He  seemed  like  a  boy  in  his 
uniform  but  when  he  handed  the  crowd  over  to  me  he  had  it 
by  the  ears  and  upside  dow’n.  1  got  off  to  a  good  start  in  spite 
of  the  uproar  by  shouting  out  exactly  what  I  thought  —  that  that 
young  man,  with  his  eloquence,  was  going  somewhere.  How¬ 
ever,  my  chief  knowledge  of  him  and  my  appraisal  of  him  until 
quite  recently  have  been  largely  based  on  the  fact  that  he  has 
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had  for  his  partner  for  years,  in  all  his  activities,  a  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  mine.  Edward  Gearing  Kemp  has  ability  of  a  rare  order. 

I  have  known  no  finer  character  in  my  lifetime.  Frank  Murphy’s 
close  association  with  Ed  Kemp  was  his  first  recommendation 
to  me.  No  man  could  have  a  better.” 

“Isn’t  Murphy  too  good  a  man  to  sacrifice?” 

Instantaneously  the  Governor  leaped  into  the  breach:  “You 
admit  that  the  cause  is  already  lost  for  the  Democrats  in  Mich¬ 
igan?”  Then,  analyzing  the  situation  clearly,  in  a  flash,  he  said: 
“Even  if  both  of  you  are  defeated,  Murphy  stands  to  lose 
nothing;  for  if  you  lose,  Murphy  is  through  anyway  as  High 
Commissioner.  If  you  are  defeated  and  he  wins,  he  will  be 
Governor  of  Alichigan.  If  he  loses  and  you  win,  you  can  put 
him  on  the  Supreme  bench.” 

To  evaluate  this  conversation  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
that  Frank  Murphy  was  brought  back  from  his  post  as  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Philippines  to  make  the  race  for  Governor 
of  Michigan,  and  that  in  the  ensuing  election  both  Roosevelt 
and  Murphy  carried  the  State.  Two  years  later,  when  Murphy 
failed  of  re-election.  President  Roosevelt  made  him  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  (with  Edward  Gearing  Kemp  as 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney-General);  and  one  year  later  placed 
him  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  thus  fulfilling 
for  Frank  Murphy  the  brilliant  and  the  deserved  career  that 
Governor  Osborn  had  in  an  instant  envisioned  for  him. 

The  foregoing  dialogue  was  repeated  to  the  writer  in  suc¬ 
cinct  reportorial  fashion  by  the  Governor,  as  we  drove  from 
the  Little  White  House  down  around  Pine  Mountain  to  the 
Sanitarium.  The  late  Miss  Marguerite  A.  LeHand,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  personal  secretary  —  pleasant,  unassuming,  efficient,  wear¬ 
ing  a  simple  cotton  dress  and  a  bandeau  around  her  hair  — had 
suggested  that  we  follow  the  President’s  town  car  when  he  left 
for  his  press  conference  and  morning  swim.  Gaunt  Marvin 
McIntyre  —  keen,  fine  Sigma  Chi  brother  and  friend  of  Governor 
Osborn  —  another  Presidential  secretary  who  since  has  passed 
beyond  — was  with  Miss  LeHand  and  others  in  the  executive 
tonneau.  Although  it  considerably  exceeded  our  modest  maxi¬ 
mum  speed,  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  it  too  long. 

At  ^e  foot  of  a  hill,  on  a  grassy  slope  by  the  boulevard 
fronting  the  Sanitarium,  the  members  of  the  press  were  gathered. 
We  left  our  car  and  stood  on  the  Sanitarium  lawn. 
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Dudley  Glass,  loyal  friend  and  able  columnist  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  was  glad  to  agree  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  the 
Mackinac  Straits  bridge  at  the  press  quizz. 

“Governor  Osborn  tells  me,”  he  said  to  the  President,  “that 
you  have  expressed  yourself  as  interested  in  the  proposed  Mack¬ 
inac  Straits  Bridge,  to  join  the  Upper  and  Lower  Peninsulas  of 
Michigan.” 

Voluntarily,  with  characteristic  generosity,  the  President  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  world  in  general:  “Governor  Osborn  has  just 
been  giving  me  a  lesson  in  geography.  1  thought  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  were  thirty  miles  wide!”  (One  of  the  routes  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  bridging,  via  Bois  Blanc  and  Mackinac  Islands, 
could  give  rise  to  such  an  impression.)  “He  tells  me  that  less 
than  three  miles  of  actual  span  would  be  required. 

“You  may  say,”  continued  the  President,  “not  only  that  1  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  subject  but  that  I  have  asked  for  a 
special  report  on  it  from  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers.” 

F.  D.  R.  had  not  only  offered  a  confession  of  ignorance  and 
acknowledged  a  debt  for  instruction,  in  a  way  that  was  nothing 
short  of  winsomely  magnanimous,  but  he  had  gone  far  beyond 
the  general  statement  he  had  promised. 

One  other  thing  he  did  that  day  gave  me  a  further  indelible 
impression  of  his  magnitude.  In  response  to  the  request  of  my 
father,  at  the  Little  White  House,  that  1  might  be  permitted  to 
meet  him,  the  President  had  said  he  would  see  me  at  the  press 
conference.  There  we  were  so  completely  enmeshed  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  I  had  been  forgotten,  even  by  myself.  But  the 
President  remembered:  “Where  is  Miss  Osborn?”  he  broke  in 
to  ask.  “1  want  to  shake  hands  with  her.” 

Subsequently  we  followed  the  official  party  to  the  door  of 
the  bathhouse.  Miss  LeHand  with  unfailing  graciousness  took 
us  to  various  points  of  interest  in  that  curative  establishment. 
This  was  after  the  President  had  been  lifted  from  his  car,  with 
a  final  farewell  wave  to  us,  and  had  been  wheeled  inside. 

That  night  1  dreamed  of  riding  in  a  parade  for  F.  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  —  at  the  side  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Roosevelt.  As  the  eflFcct 
of  the  President’s  personality,  this  is  worth  recording.  It  never 
came  true  — not  even  figuratively.  I  trust  the  twin  ogres,  edi¬ 
torial  judgment  and  paper  stringency,  will  permit  me  to  post¬ 
scribe  the  reason  why:  Giving  rather  than  taking,  for  the  joy  of 
it,  is  not  the  prerogative  of  king  or  of  merchant  prince.  It  is 
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a  prime  source  of  strength  and  happiness  for  the  common  man 
as  well.  To  give  the  best  of  one’s  self,  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  labor,  is  far  deeper  satisfaction  than  the  scattering  of  coins  and 
trinkets.  Any  philosophy,  system,  policy  or  individual  which  or 
who  develops  the  taking  instinct  or  the  multitude,  to  the  extent 
that  the  will  to  give  becomes  atrophied,  is  fundamentally  on  the 
wrong  track  and  not  to  be  followed  far. 
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LETTERS  OF  A  CONFEDERATE  SURGEON:  DR.  ABNER 
EMBRY  McGARITY,  1862-1865. 

CONTRIBUTED  WITH  NOTES  BY  EDMUND  CODY  BURNETT. 

PART  III 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  Gist  Ala.  Febry  27, 1864 

My  Lovely  Wife — 

Your  Sweet  letter  No.  1  was  most  gladly  received  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  and  would  have  been  responded  to  immediately  but  for 
a  continued  press  of  business  together  with  the  irregularity  of  the 
mails.  Owing  to  the  latter  I  concluded  to  wait  and  write  by  Tom 
and  Major  C.i  who  will  start  for  home  tomorrow  morn.  I  liked  all 
the  news  of  your  sweet  letter  save  the  Measles  of  J.  and  M.z  and 
the  last  item.  I  reckon  I  am  not  much  displeased  with  said  item. 
As  you  say  it  is  doubtless  best  to  be  as  it  is.  At  least  we  should  be 
satisfied  for  it  to  be  so. 

I  reed,  a  long  letter  from  Sister  Carries  yesterday-i-also  a  great 
deal  of  verbal  news  from  a  Doctor  who  was  at  Pa’s,  some  fifteen  days 
since.  They  are  all  well  except  Pa.^  He  had  been  to  the  Tenn.  Army 
to  carry  our  Brothers  in  Law  some  provisions,  clothing  etc.  and  re¬ 
turned  with  Diarrhoea.  He  was  improving.  They  all  want  to  see 
us  very  much — were  sorter  expecting  us  when  I  was  at  home.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see  them  indeed.  We  must  go  first  chance.  They 
can’t  tell  why  “Sister  Fannie”  don’t  write  them.  I  hope  she  has  or 
will  soon. 

As  I  expected  I  am  having  a  great  deal  to  do  in  this  Regt. — ^have 
about  one  hundred  sick  on  hand  at  present, — measles,  mumps,  hoop¬ 
ing  cough,  pneumonia,  fevers  and  bowel  diseases  all  here  for  treat¬ 
ment.  I  dread  it  I  assure  you. 

Our  Brigade  (Battles)  started  on  picket  this  morning.  I  sent  the 
other  Dr.  (Hendersons)  with  our  Regt.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Gist 
was  ever  on  picket.  Elach  Brig,  stays  one  week  at  a  time. 

1.  Presumably  Maj.  Isaac  F.  Culver.  See  the  letter  of  Mar.  16,  post.  For 
some  account  of  Major  Culver  see  this  Quarterly,  Dec.,  1941,  p.  398. 

2.  Misses  Josie  and  Maggie  McKay. 

3.  Nancy  Caroline,  fourth  of  the  daughters  of  John  and  Mary  (Embry)  Mc- 
Oarity,  recorded  In  the  census  of  1860  as  twenty  years  old,  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried  william  Monroe  Crim. 

4.  “Pa”  in  these  letters  usually  means  his  father-in-law ;  in  this  Instance 
it  means  his  own  father,  John  McGarity.  See  the  latter’s  letter  of  June  15, 
1865,  in  a  subsequent  installment.  'The  doctor  mentioned  remains  unidentified. 

5.  Thomas  F.  Henderson  enlisted  Jane  6,  1863,  in  Macon  County,  Alabama, 
In  Company  E,  59th  Alabama  regiment,  which  later  became  the  6l8t.  He  was 
appointed  hospital  steward  June  8.  and  Feb.  2,  1864,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  (to  rank  from  Oct.  17,  1863).  He  was  paid  (Nov.  24,  1863)  as  acting 
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Before  I  forget  it  I  will  inform  you  that  Dr.  Cbristiano  is  at  home. 
Did  he  write  like  he  wanted  to  see  hin  Wife  very  badly?  I  assure 
you  his  Wife  has  a  mighty  clever  little  Husband. 

Did  my  face  look  very  long  on  the  3rd  My  Dear??  I  never  passed 
through  such  a  night  as  that  was.  I  came  very  near  going  back  to  see 
you  once  more.  I  have  never  bated  to  leave  home  like  I  did  this  time. 
My  Darling,  O!  how  I  want  to  see  you.  Would  that  this  War  would 
close  so  we  could  all  be  happy  together  at  home.  I  want  to  see 
Grand  Ma..  Bro.  J.,  Sis.,  and  all  the  children  worse  than  I  ever  did. 
I  also  want  to  see  all  the  Negroes  and  everything  else.  I  have  one  of 
Aunt  Sarah’so  cakes  yet.  They  were  so  good. 

And  you  did  not  think  I  would  get  to  Ft  Gaines,  notwithstanding 
your  dream.  I  judge  your  opinion  was  correct,  though  I  hav’nt  heard 
from  my  application  yet.  I  have  no  idea  of  getting  the  transfer.  It 
would  be  so  much  better  if  I  could.  But  I  always  try  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  I  can’t  remedy.  You  are  such  a  good  Wife  to  encourage 
me  in  that  particular  disposition.  If  I  were  at  home  this  morning 
I  would  give  you  several  kisses  for  your  many  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  But  few  men  are  so  much  blessed  in  their  matrimonial  alliances 
as  I  am.  My  Tinie  is  such  a  good  Wife. 

The  weather  remains  very  fine,  clear  and  bracing.  The  enemy  is 
quiet  so  far  as  we  know.  At  least  all  is  quiet  on  the  Rapid  Ann.  We 
have  had  no  papers  for  three  days  from  some  cause  or  other — hence 
we  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  Departments.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  the  news  from  Mobile.  I  am  in  hopes  that  may  be 
another  Charleston. 

My  Darling  you  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  making  my  clothes. 
If  you  can,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  make  the  plain  coat  and  pants 
and  send  them  by  Tom  or  Maj.  C.  I  will  send  you  some  buttons  by 
one  of  them.  If  you  make  the  coat,  make  the  sleeves  about  one  inch 
longer  than  you  did  the  other — no  other  alteration.  The  pants  are 
just  right.  Do  not  make  the  other  clothes  till  I  write  you  more  about 
it.  The  summer  coat  and  pants  are  all  I  shall  need,  unless  it  is  a  pair 
of  socks  or  t%DO  or  three.  However,  if  you  could  have  a  pair  of  shoes 
made  for  me  it  would  suit  first  rate.  I  will  have  my  measure  taken 


uospital  steward  June  8  to  Oct.  17,  1883,  $90.30.  Inapectlon  reports  Sept.  3, 
30,  and  Oct.  30  record  him  sick  In  hospital  since  July  18.  The  latter  notes 
that  his  leave  expired  Oct.  30. 

6.  See  notes  60  in  the  preceding  Installment. 

7.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  he  left  home  Feb.  8. 

8.  “Aunt  Sarah”  was  chief  cook  in  the  Cody  household,  and  her  fame  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  third  gennatlon.  She  must  have  been  advanced  in 
years,  for,  in  an  Incomplete  inventory  of  the  negroes  made  by  the  father  of 
this  contributor  about  this  time.  Aunt  Sarah  is  valued  at  the  modest  price  of 
$1500 — modest  when  compared  with  the  values  placed  upon  some  of  the  younger 
women ;  for  Instance :  Tempe  $4000,  Ellen  and  Infant  $4500.  Emily  and  Infant 
$8500.  These  valnatiioas  were  no  doubt  on  the  Confederate  standard  of  the  time. 
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and  send  you.  If  you  have  them  made,  have  it  well  done.  1  want 
Scotch  bottoms — Simpkin’s>  best. 

Well,  My  Dear,  do  you  think  I  ever  will  get  done  making  requests 
of  you? 

I  think  Judge  Owensio  is  mistaken  about  having  any  ayes  against 
me.  If  he  has  anything  against  me  except  a  small  note  I  can’t  think 
what  it  is.  Still  he  may  be  correct  about  it.  I  will  send  you  some 
money  when  the  new  issue  comes  out,  to  pay  all. 

I  am  very  comfortably  fixed  up  in  my  new  quarters — have  a  splendid 
tent  with  floor  and  chimney  all  to  myself,  I  mess  with  the  three  Field 
Officers.  We  have  two  negroes  in  the  mess.  One  of  them  use  to  be¬ 
long  to  Col.  Reece  n  of  Auburn  Ala. 

I  have  been  reminded,  in  writing  this  letter  of  the  way,  I  imagine 
you  have  to  write.  I  have  had  to  lay  it  down  half  a  dozen  times 
to  go  and  see  sick  men.  I  am  fearful  I  shall  have  but  little  rest  time 
soon. 

I  reckon  Grand  Ma.  and  the  rest  think  I  am  not  going  to  write 
them,  but  I  will  show  them  to  the  contrary  before  a  great  while. 
Please  My  Love  write  often. 

My  very  best  love  to  all  the  Family 

Your  Devoted  Husband 

A.  "E.  McGarlty 

No.  7  XIV  Ch  Matthew. 

6  p.  m.  I  just  now  saw  Maj.  C.  and  asked  him  to  go  by  to  see  you. 
If  he  does  let  him  have  a  horse  to  ride  home.  Tom  will  stop  in  Ga. 
and  wait  for  Miss  Maggie  to  get  well. 

I  wrote  you  to  send  me  some  leather.  You  need  not  send  it  as  I  have 
made  arrangements  to  have  my  boots  mended. 

Again  kisses  to  all. 

Your  Abner. 

Dr.  A.  B.  McOarity  to  William  Henderson  Cody  and  Ann 
Elizabeth  Cody. 

Wednesday  Elvening,  March  2 y64. 

Dear  Bro.  W.  H.  and  Sis.  A.  E. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  you  for  some  time,  but  from  the 
time  of  my  return  to  camps  until  now,  I  have  been  unusually  busy, 
and  hence  have  deferred  till  today.  I  reckon  you  will  all  think  I 


9.  The  census  of  1800  records  two  shoemakers  of  the  name  in  Abbeville, 
Henry  County,  Alabama :  James  Simpkins,  aged  30,  bom  in  South  Carolina, 
and  Samuel  Simpkins,  aged  05,  born  in  New  Jersew.  The  wife  of  each  was 
bora  in  Oeor^a,  and  all  their  children  (6,  5,  and  2  years  of  age)  were  born 
in  Alabama. 

10.  Probably  H.  C.  Owens  of  Abbeville,  merchant  and  farmer  (real  estate 
127,000,  personalty  $174,020),  42  years  of  age,  bora  In  South  Carolina.  See 
note  29.  post. 

11.  Doubtless  Frank  M.  Reese.  See  this  Quarterly.  Dec.,  1941,  p.  289,  note  20. 
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was  not  very  busy  today,  from  the  amount  of  letters  I  am  writing. 

I  am  very  busy  now,  but  have  some  spare  time.  The  Act’g  Major  of 
the  Regt.i2  is  here  with  me,  and  as  he  expects  to  be  examined  for 
that  position  soon,  he  is  studying  all  the  time,  so  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  write  during  my  leisure  hours. 

I  hope  your  school  is  flourishing,  and  that  you  and  the  other  children 
are  progressing  well  with  your  studies.  You  can  not  be  too  dilligent 
in  studying.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  make  yourselves  learned, 
and  to  prepare  for  future  usefulness.  When  you  are  old  yon  will 
regret  ever  having  idled  away  any  of  your  time.  But  these  are  facts 
of  which  you  are  convinced,  and  hence  you  will  doubtless  properly 
apply  yourselves. 

One  thing  you  should  try  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  I  do  not 
say  entirely,  and  that  is  loving  school  mates  too  hard.  I  think  it  is 
an  advantage  to  love  a  little,  but  ruinous  to  love  too  much.  I  can’t 
blame  Sis.  A.  E.  for  loving  John  a  little. 

O!  how  I  wish  I  was  at  home  this  evening.  I  want  to  see  yon  all 
worse  than  I  ever  did.  If  I  were  there  I  would  love  and  kiss  you  all 
so  much.  I  am  not  at  all  home  sick,  nor  do  I  expect  to  be,  but  it 
would  be  a  source  of  inflnite  pleasure  to  be  there  a  while.  I  think 
I  would  enjoy  the  eating  so  much  now.  The  provisions  that  I 
brought  from  home  are  all  gone,  but  a  piece  of  one  of  Aunt  Sarah’s 
cakes.  I  am  saving  that  to  look  at,  and  taste  of  occasionally.  I  tell 
you  it  is  excellent.  I  wish  I  had  more  of  them. 

Study  hard,  love  each  other  and  all  the  family,  obey  its  heads  and 
be  good. 

Write  me. 

Your  Brother 

A.  E.  McOarity 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Camp  61st  Ala.  March  9, 1864 

My  Own  Dear  Wife — 

One  month  ago  today  I  arrived  at  camp.  I  then  expected  to  have 
received  about  flve  letters  by  now,  but  My  Darling,  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  none  save  No.  1.  have  turned  up  yet.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  it  is  not  altogether  your  fault — probably  not  at  all. 
Certainly  My  Tinie  has  written  several  ere  this — I  shall,  at  least. 


12.  william  E.  Pinckard  appears  to  have  been  acting  major  of  the  reglmmt 
at  the  time,  although  he  waa  appointed  major  only  on  Apr.  20,  1864  (to  take 
rank  from  May  2,  1863).  The  date  of  hia  enlistment,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  la  given 
as  May  21,  2863,  and  the  same  day  he  waa  elected  captain  of  Company  A. 
He  was  captured  at  Petersburg  Apr.  2,  1865,  and  sent  to  Johnson's  Island. 
He  was  released  July  26,  1865,  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  Is 
described  as  33  years  of  age,  fair  complexion,  six  feet  three  Inches  high,  his 
residence  Tuskegee,  Ala.  See  under  Sept.  20  in  the  next  installment. 
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believe  It  till  I  have  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  She  knows 
how  anxious  I  am  to  hear  from  her  and  home  I  should  have  written 
you  a  few  days  since,  but  for  having  written  Tom.  If  he  is  not  at 
home,  open  it  and  save  it  for  him. 

The  sickness  of  this  Regt.  is  somewhat  subsiding,  though  there  is 
a  great  deal  yet.  One  man  died  last  night  very  suddenly.  He  ate 
his  supper  and  lay  down  across  the  bed.  He  after  a  while  shrieked 
and  gasped  for  breath.  He  was  dead  in  about  two  minutes.  I  saw 
him  just  as  the  breath  left  him.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

This  morning  I  amputated  a  man’s  Anger  because  of  gangrene.  I 
am  sending  the  worst  cases  before  the  Board — some  for  discharges 
and  some  for  transfer  to  light  duty.  I  am  trying  to  get  rid  of  all 
worthless  material.  Judge  Owens  has  a  brother  in  the  Regt.  whom 
I  shall  send  soon.i8 

I  am  getting  along  finely  here — have  a  very  pleasant  mess  indeed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  official  circles  of  bursting  the  Regt.  up 
and  dividing  its  material  between  the  others  of  the  Brig.  It  Is  not 
known  yet  what  will  be  done.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  will 
make  no  difference  with  me.  It  may  benefit  me,  by  sending  me  to  Ft. 
Gaines.  Though  this  is  somewhat  improbable.  At  any  rate  I  shall 
make  no  calculations  on  It. 

The  enemy  is  again  quiet,  and  I  suppose  slightly  disgusted  at  his 
recent  failures.  He  ought  to  be  disgusted  at  his  diabolical  designs. 
We  certainly  have  the  meanest  people  on  earth  to  fight.  They  get 
worse  instead  of  improving.  It  seems  altogether  improbable  that 
such  should  be  blessed  with  success. 

My  horse  is  still  at  Dr.  Pannill’s.t^  I  expect  to  go  after  him  soon. 
If  we  were  ordered  to  move  I  should  be  rather  in  a  bad  fix.  I  had 
a  horse  borrowed  during  the  late  excitement.  I  might  not  be  able 
to  get  one  next  time. 

Major  Bryanis  got  back  a  few  days  ago.  He  told  me  he  stayed 
all  night  at  Mrs.  Spannsis  while  he  was  at  home.  He  said  you  were 


13.  This  may  have  been  Henry  Owens,  farmer,  aged  55,  born  In  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  See  note  10,  above.  There  was  also  in  Henry  County  in  1860  one  A.  T. 
(or  F.]  Owens,  29  yenrs  of  age,  born  In  Georgia,  who  was  probably  an  elder 
brother  of  Eli  Warren  Owens  of  Company  B,  6th  Alabama.  See  this  Quarterli/, 
March,  1942,  p.  65. 

14.  This  was  doubtless  Dr.  David  Pannill  of  Orange  County.  He  Is  recorded 
in  the  census  of  1860  as  farmer  and  doctor,  with  real  estate  valued  at  350,400 
and  personalty  at  $19,530.  There  is  a  file  of  numerous  vouchers  for  supplies 
furnished  to  the  army  in  1862  and  1863.  One  of  these  dated  Aug.  24,  1863,  Is 
for  grasing  260  horses  two  days  at  13  cents  per  head  per  day,  $67.60. 

15.  James  C.  Biyan,  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  mustered  into  service  as  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  In  “Old  Company  K’’,  6th  Alabama  regiment  at  Corinth,  Mlssisaip- 
pi,  June  4,  1861,  and  on  Sept.  28  was  made  captain  In  the  commissary  depart¬ 
ment.  On  June  21,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  major  and  brigade  quastermaster 
(Battle's  brigade),  to  take  rank  from  June  11.  He  is  enrolled  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  Apr.  9,  1865. 

16.  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Spann.  See  this  Quarterly,  Sept.  1939,  p.  294. 
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all  well  at  that  time.  He,  Jim,  Billie,  Billie  0.,it  Ben  Cbitty  and 
all  the  boys  from  Henry  are  very  well. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  Masonic  Lodge  in  opperation  at  present. 
We  meet  every  Saturday  night,  and  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time,  I  assure  you.  A  great  many  are  joining.  We  are  not  having 
as  much  preaching  as  formerly.  The  Chaplains  are  off  on  furlough 
I  suppose.  The  season  is  hardly  admissable  of  much  preaching  any 
way,  though  the  weather  continues  very  fine.  We  had  some  rain 
night  before  last,  yesterday  and  last  night.  To  day  is  fair  and  pleasant. 
We  would  like  a  little  bad  weather. 

I  am  going  to  have  my  boots  mended  this  evening.  It  will  cost 
me  forty  dollars.  They  could  wait  some  longer,  but  I  think  I  had 
better  have  it  done  now  as  I  might  not  get  it  done  at  all  if  I  were 
to  wait. 

My  Darling,  please  write  me  often  Tell  me  about  everything  at 
home.  Ask  all  the  rest  to  write  me  also. 

Kiss  little  Fannie,i8  all  the  children.  Sis  and  Grand  Ma.  tor  me. 
You  may  kiss  Bro.  J.  too  if  you  want  to. 

Much  love  to  all 

Tour  Loving  Husband 

A.  B.  MeOarltyi* 

No.  9  Matthew  XXI 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOcrity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Camp  61st  Ala.  March  16th  1864. 

My  Own  Dear  Wife — 

Last  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  sweet  letter  No. 
4  of  the  7th  inst.  No’s  2  and  3  have  not  reached  me  yet.  I  am  in 
hopes  they  will  tonight.  I  shall  commence  this  now  and  wait  till 
tomorrow  to  finish  on  the  grounds  of  said  hope,  as  there  are  several 
little  items  that  I  suppose  are  in  the  two  detained  letters  about  which 
I  am  very  anxious  to  hear. 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  that,  if  you  all  thought  it  best,  I 
would  try  for  a  detail.  I  have  since  decided  that  we  had  better  not 
make  the  effort.  I  am  in  hopes  you  can  and  will  get  along  well.  If 
the  war  continues  longer  than  this  year,  which  I  am  in  hopes  will  not 
be  the  case,  I  will  try  to  get  out.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 


17.  Col.  James  N.  Llghtfoot,  William  E.  Lightfoot,  and  William  C.  Ols- 
sendaner.  (See  thU  Quarterly,  Dec.,  1939,  p.  378,  and  March,  1942,  p.  84). 
Concerning  Ben  Cbitty  see  note  67,  In  the  preceding  installment. 

18.  Sarah  Frances,  the  eldest  child  of  J.  M.  L.  Barnett  and  wife,  the  former 
Henrietta  Cody.  She  was  then  a  little  more  than  fifteen  months  old.  She 
Is  now  Frances  Barnett  Swann  (Mrs.  A.  R.  Swann)  and  resldn  at  Swannbnme, 
Dandrldge,  Tennessee,  and  Villa  Rosa  Park,  Tampa,  Florida. 

19.  l%e  enyelop,  which  bears  a  Confederate  stamp  (10  cents).  Is  addressed: 
Mrs.  F.  C.  C.  McOarity,  Fort  Gaines,  Clay  Connty,  Georgia  Care  Wm.  Moant 
and  Co.,  Franklin,  Ala.  The  postmark  Is  no  more  than  a  smadge. 
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the  detail  now  and  would  require  a  good  deal  of  time.  By  the  time 
I  could  get  it  the  campaign  would  open — then  all  are  needed  here — 
besides  the  crop  would  be  almost  half  made.  My  services  at  home 
would  pay  less  then  and  more  here  than  at  any  other  time.  How¬ 
ever,  do  as  you  all  think  best.  If  you  try  it,  get  Pugh20  to  do  the 
planning  for  you. 

All  remains  quiet  on  the  Rapid  Ann.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
we  are  fixing  up  for  some  grand  move.  There  are  some  indications 
of  it,  but  not  enough  for  me  to  give  an  opinion.  We  may  invade 
again,  yet  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  impolitic.  Our  authorities  will 
be  apt  to  do  whatever  is  right.  The  duty  of  us  “wee  fish”  is  to  obey 
orders  and  ask  no  questions. 

Our  prospects  are  evidently  brightening.  The  scales  have  all  fallen 
in  our  favor  so  far  this  year.  The  efforts  of  the  enemy  have  all  re¬ 
sulted  in  grand  failures.  And  again  the  old  song  of  Recognition  by 
France  is  being  revived.  True  it  is  stale,  still  it  comes,  in  a  better 
shape  than  ever  before.  Would  that  it  could  be  echoed  from  hill-top 
to  sea-shore,  till  we  are  recognized  and  assisted  by  Emperor  Napoleon. 

1  still  hope  that  this  year  will  end  the  war  in  our  favor. 

I  am  going  to  dine  out  to  day,  and  the  dinner  is  about  ready. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  Gen.  Battle.21  Good  Bye  Sweet  One  till  after 
dinner. 

March  17th  Good  morning  My  Darling.  I  hope  you  are  well,  and 
had  pleasant  dreams  last  night.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Nos 

2  and  3  have  not  reached  me  yet,  so  I  will  mention  the  items  about 
which  I  wanted  to  hear — to  wit — You  wrote  me  that  Wm.  was  better. 
Has  he  been  sick  much?  has  there  been  much  sickness  in  the  family? 
have  you  called  in  any  Doctors?  how  is  the  crop  getting  on,  horses, 
hogs,  cattle  etc?  have  you  received  the  trunk  I  sent?  did  MaJ.  Culverts 
carry  you  any  buttons  for  me?  There  are  some  other  questions  that 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  which  I  have  forgotten.  Write  me  all  the  news 
and  you  will  be  certain  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  I  have 
or  could  ask. 

The  weather  has  moderated  again — it  has  been  tolerably  cool  for 
several  days — a  “wee  bit"  of  snow  on  the  15th.  This  morning  is 
quite  pleasant  but  cloudy.  The  roads  are  again  in  good  condition. 

•  I  am  afraid.  My  Love,  you  do  too  much  work.  No  wonder  you 
have  a  pain  in  sweet  little  head.  Do  not  break  yourself  down  while 
you  are  so  young.  I  am  glad  you  are  getting  everybody  so  well 

20.  Probably  James  L.  Pugh  (Dec.  12.  1820-Mar.  9,  1907),  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  1861-1865,  U.  8.  Senator  from  Alabama,  1880-1897.  See 
under  Feb.  5,  1865,  In  the  next  Installment.  In  August,  1864,  be  acted  as 
attorney  for  tbe  widow  of  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Bell  In  Sling  a  claim  against  the 
Confederate  government.  See  this  Quarterly  March,  1942,  p.  78. 

21.  Brlg.-Gen.  C.  A.  Battle  (June  1,  1829-Apr.  8,  1905).  He  was  bom  at 
Powelton,  Hancock  County,  (Ja.,  but  his  family  removed  to  Alabama  in  1836. 
A  brother,  A.  J.  Battle,  was  president  of  Mercer  University,  1872-1889. 

22.  Maj.  Isaac  F.  Culver.  See  this  Quorterlp,  note  1,  ante. 
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clothed.  I  know  I  will  like  the  suit  of  summer  clothes  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  me.  Can  you  send  it  by  Cousin  Tom? 

How  are  Tom  and  Miss  Maggie  getting  on?  Remember  me  very 
kindly  to  her.  Miss  Josie  and  ail  the  Col’s  family.as  Also  to  all  the 
neighbors. 

I  expect  our  Brigade  wili  go  on  picket  again  next  Saturday.  I 
shall  have  a  lonely  week  during  their  absence.  I  am  in  hopes  several 
of  your  sweet  letters  will  be  reed,  at  that  time,  so  that  I  can  while 
away  my  loneliness  in  reading  and  rereading  them.  Nothing  on 
earth  affords  me  so  much  pleasure  as  receiving  and  reading  your 
letters,  while  I  am  in  service.  I  know  My  Darling  wili  write  me 
constantly.  If  she  will  continue  to  write  me  I  will  get  them  some¬ 
time. 

Another  thing  I  wanted  to  know  about  is,  have  you  sent  me  the 
box  of  peas  etc.  The  sickness  in  our  Regt.  is  somewhat  improving. 
The  boys  from  our  county  all  well.  My  horse  is  still  at  Dr.  Pannills.24 

Love  to  all  and  kisses  without  number. 

Tour  loving  Husband 

A.  E.  McO.25 

No.  11  Mark  V. 


Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Camp  61st  Ala.  April  8,  1864. 

My  Own  Dear  Wife 

Tls  the  day  of  national  fasting  and  prayer.zs  it  is  not  observed 
here  as  I  would  like  to  see  it.  We  have  no  preaching  to  day.  Some 
how  or  other  the  preachers  are  all  gone.  I  have  heard  but  one  sermon 
in  a  long  time  and  that  a  very  weak  one,  but  I  reckon  it  was  the 
best  the  poor  fellow  could  do.  All  duties  are  suspended  to  day  and 
some  are  fasting,  though  not  by  any  means  a  majority.  I  hope  the 
citizens  are  observing  the  day  more  than  the  soldiers  are. 

My  Darling,  neither  Tom,  the  box  or  a  letter  have  arrived  as  yet. 
I  can’t  [imagine]  why  Tom  does  not  come.  His  time  has  been  out 
some  eight  or  ten  days.  My  last  letter  from  you  was  reed.,  or  rather 
letters,  March  24th.  I  have  only  reed.  Nos.  13  4  and  5.  How  many 
have  you  written? 

’The  sickness  of  the  Regt.  continues.  I  sent  off  a  man  this  morning 
with  Small  Pox.  I  have  another  that  will  die  to  day,  I  am  afraid. 


23.  Col.  Archibald  McKay.  See  this  guarteriy,  Jane,  194S,  p.  91,  note  17. 

24.  See  note  14,  ante,  and  note  40,  post. 

25.  An  envelop  probably  belonging  to  this  letter.  Is  postmarked :  STRAS- 
BURG  VA  MAR  16  [or  18]. 

26.  By  proclamation  of  President  Davis,  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  the  8tb  of  April,  1864,  was  set  apart  as  “a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer”.  See  James  D.  Richardson,  A  Compilation  of 
the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Csnfederaey,  (Nashvlle,  1905),  I,  412;  II,  460. 
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with  Tetanus.  The  practice  I  ao  every  nay,  if  done  in  civil  practice, 
would  amount  to  over  two  hundred  dollars,  in  good  times.  I  have 
a  plenty  to  do  now  I  assure  you.  But  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
I  am  both  able  and  willing  to  do  it.  So  you  see  that  I  have  entirely 
recovered  my  health.  I  am  able  to  eat  all  my  rations.  They  are 
very  good  at  present.  We  are  getting  sugar,  coffee,  syrup,  rice, 
bacon,  meal  etc. 

The  Officers  are  getting  the  same  as  the  men  now,  and  moreover 
they  get  it  free.  They  are  not  allowed  to  buy  any  at  all. 

I  judge  from  all  the  indications  that  the  campaign  will  open  soon. 
The  Army  is  being  supplied  with  every  prerequisite.  All  is  prepara¬ 
tion  for  active  operations.  We  however  know  nothing  about  it — 
when  or  what  it  will  be. 

No  excitement  among  us  whatever.  All  perfectly  quiet  on  our 
front.  Some  few  yankee  guns  heard  recently  in  honor  of  the  illustrious 
Mr.  Grant.  My  opinion  is  he  will  lose  his  laurels  before  the  close  of 
64.  However  that  is  to  be  tried. 

We  are  again  blessed  with  fine  weather.  The  roads  are  getting 
in  good  condition.  The  spring  will  open  very  soon  here.  Already 
an  occasional  sprig  of  grass  can  be  seen. 

I  am  afraid  My  Darling  that  my  summer  clothes  will  not  get  here 
before  I  have  to  send  my  trunk  off.  If  they  do,  I  will  send  these  off. 
They  look  as  well  as  ever.  If  I  don’t  get  the  others  I  can  wear 
these.  Major  C.27  told  me  that  he  didn’t  get  the  buttons.  I  am  very 
sorry  about  it.  I  can’t  see  how  you  will  make  the  coat.  I  will 
probably  write  more  after  a  while,  if  not  My  Tlnle,  a  Sweet  Good  Bye. 

A.  E.  McGarity. 

No.  17tb  Luke  x 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Camp  61st  Ala.  April  12  1864 

My  Darling  Tinle — 

I  have  just  been  to  Doles’  Brig,  and  while  there  reed,  your  lost 
letter  of  28  Febry.,  containing  a  note  from  Bro.  J.  also  one  from 
Bro.  Wm.  I  was  indeed  glad  to  get  it  It  was  a  long  and  sweet 
one.  Bro.  Jesse’s  note  was  entirely  of  a  business  character,  some 
items  of  which  I  will  here  notice — to  wit — Ist  Esqr.  Bell’s  bolding 
a  note  against  me  in  favor  of  Keigler.28  I  took  that  note  up  long 
since,  and  it  is  now,  or  was,  in  the  book  that  Tom  gave  me.  Bro.  J. 
also  said  he  had  paid  Judge  Owens29  sixty  seven  dollars.  I  can 

27.  Major  Culver.  See  notes  1  and  2,  ante,  and  66,  post. 

28.  Neither  Bell  nor  Keigler  has  been  identided.  'The  Clay  County,  Georgia, 
census  of  1860  records  James  Bell,  fanner,  40  years  of  age,  with  wife  and  five 
children  ;  also  Walter  Bell,  farmer,  39  years  of  age,  with  wife  and  nine  children. 

29.  See  note  10,  ante. 
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recollect  but  one  small  note  that  he  had  against  me.  He  must  have 
gotten  the  John  Oatsso  note.  The  Gordonsi  note  has  a  fifty  and 
ninety  dollar  credit  on  it,  leaving  one  hundred  with  interest  unpaid. 
The  Oats  note  was  evidently  paid  twice.  We  can’t  afford  to  pay  any 
more  than  once.  Please  My  Darling  have  everything  straightened. 
The  ninety  dollar  payment  on  the  Gordon  note  is  credited  on  its 
back,  and  the  receipt  for  the  fifty  dollars  is  in  the  above  mentioned 
book. 

I  am  in  hopes  My  Darling  you  have  not  been  troubled  as  I  have 
about  the  debts.  It  seems  they  are  very  hard  to  get  rid  of.  I  don’t 
think  debt  will  ever  trouble  us  a  great  deal  hereafter. 

I  have  not  been  really  troubled,  but  somewhat  vexed.  I  am  in 
hopes  I  will  not  be  annoyed  any  more  about  it.  I  don’t  know  when 
I  can  send  you  any  money,  but  will  first  chance.ss 

Well  My  Darling,  this  is  a  lovely  evening.  With  no  more  rain  we 
can  move  in  a  few  days.  All  extra  baggage  and  visitors  are  ordered 
to  the  rear,  and  seven  days  rations  to  be  kept  on  hand.  We  will 
evidently  do  something  very  soon  now,  but  what  it  is  I  will  not  tell 
you  Just  now  I  believe. 

The  mail  has  arrived — let  me  see  whether  your  Abner  gets  any 
letter — Will  not  finish  this  till  tomorrow.  Till  then  Dearest,  Good 
Bye. 

April  13th.  Well  Love,  there  was  a  letter  for  me  from  Sisters 
Carrie  and  Amelia.ss  They  wrote  me  a  great  deal  of  news.  All  well 
but  B.  He  was  a  little  sick,  though  improving.  They  are  very  anxious 
to  see  us — think  so  much  of  Tinie — are  expecting  a  letter  from  her. 
I  know  she  will  write  to  them. 

Tom  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  written  you  a  long  letter,  em¬ 
bodying  some  very  important  questions  about  Miss.  M.  You  must 
write  him  My  Darling.  He  also  showed  me  a  long  letter  he  had 
written  her.  He  is  deeply  in  love.  I  am  glad  you  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  read  with  him — am  in  hopes  it  will  have  a  good  effect. 

You  are  so  anxious  about  raising  the  children  “in  the  way  they 
should  go.”  I  know  you  will  do  your  duty.  Your  position  is  a  very 
responsible  one;  but  few  of  your  age  could  fill  it. 

30.  John  Oates  was  a  younger  brother  of  Col.  William  C.  Oates.  He  first 
▼olunteereU  as  a  private  in  Company  A  (B)  of  the  6th  Alabama  regiment  in 
May,  1861,  but  was  transferred  (In  November,  1861)  to  Company  O,  15th  Ala¬ 
bama,  of  which  bis  brother  William  C.  Oates,  was  then  captain.  By  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  (July  2),  be  had 
risen  to  first  lieutenant,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  company’s  captain  (H.  O. 
Brainerd)  In  the  same  engagement,  became  captain.  See  William  C.  Oates, 
The  War  between  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy,  p.  674. 

81.  Presumably  Capt.  A.  C.  Gordon.  See  this  Quarterly,  Deconber,  1941, 
p.  391. 

32.  As  previously  mentioned  (note  61  in  the  preceding  Installment),  it  was 
not  until  July  12  that  he  received  bis  pay  for  the  month  of  January.  On  Aug. 
18  be  received  his  pay  for  the  months  February  to  June. 

83.  Concerning  his  sister  Carrie,  see  note  3,  ant.e.  Amelia,  at  this  time  about 
eighteen  years  old,  was  the  sixth  of  his  sisters  in  point  of  age.  She  subsequently 
married  Frank  Morris.  “B”  has  not  been  identified. 
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I  am  still  sending  men  before  the  Board  and  to  Hospital — They  keep 
getting  sick.  My  business  here  Is  work,  work,  work,  as  Robin 
Rougbhead34  says.  But  My  Love  It  does  me  no  harm  and  keeps  me 
from  getting  lazy. 

Rations  are  very  good  now — drew  flour  to  day  for  the  flrst  In 
some  time — been  getting  plenty  of  meal  as  a  substitute.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  substitutes  generally,  and  particularly  the  sort  spoken  of 
above.  We  are  still  drawing  sugar  and  coffee. 

I  am  sorry  to  Inform  you  that  I  can’t  learn  anything  about  the 
trunk.  The  Lt.3B  I  sent  It  by  Is  absent  sick.  I  asked  him  to  express 
It  and  take  a  receipt  for  it.  Do  not  know  what  he  did  with  It,  as  I 
hav’nt  heard  from  him.  If  he  did  as  directed  we  can  collect  damages. 
I  valued  it  at  $200.00. 

Many  thanks  for  the  two  pairs  of  socks.  Everything  about  them 
just  right,  particularly  the  color.  I  expect  the  coat  and  pants  to  suit 
me  just  as  well,  when  I  get  them.  Am  very  much  in  hopes  Mr.  K.** 
will  get  here  before  I  have  to  send  my  trunk  off. 

The  weather  is  a  little  tracherous.  The  morning  very  pretty — 
appearance  of  rain  now,  12  oclock  M. 

The  spirits  of  the  Army  are  very  flne  indeed.  All  seem  to  think 
this  will  be  the  last  year  of  the  war.  They  expect  hard  flghting,  but 
confidently  look  for  success.  If  we  can  destroy.  Grant’s  laurels  before 
the  7th  June,  the  Yankee  papers  say  we  never  can  be  subjugated. 
They,  as  well  as  we,  are  basing  all  on  the  present  year.  If  we  are 
blessed  with  success  this  year,  I  think  our  independence  is  a  fixed 
fact.  May  the  efforts  and  prayers  of  our  peopie  be  blessed,  and  may 
1865  dawn  upon  us  a  happy  and  free  people  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 
us  all.  We  want  to  go  home  and  enjoy  its  blessings — we  are  prepared 
to  appreciate  them  now  more  than  ever  before.  My  Darling  you  and 
I  will  be  so  very  happy. 

Probably  before  you  get  this  we  will  be  engaged  in  a  fight  or  some 
other  activity.  There  is  no  telling  however — we  may  remain  quiet 
for  several  weeks  yet. 


34.  “Robin  Uougtahead''  was  the  principal  character  in  John  Till  AUingham'a 
“Fortune's  Frolic”,  a  farce  in  two  acta,  first  played  at  Covent  Garden  theatre 
in  1709.  appeared  on  the  New  York  stage  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  was  played  there  as  late  as  1871.  Dr.  McOarity  had  probably 
seen  it  played  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  It  would  seem  lees  likely  that  he 
had  read  the  play,  although  It  was  printed  In  Philadelphia  in  1850. 

35.  Presumably  Lieutenant  William  Powell.  See  note  43  In  the  preceding 
Installment. 

36.  Probably  Major  John  C.  Kay.  Se«  note  50  in  the  preceding  installment. 
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I  was  indeed  sorry  to  hear  of  Uncle  McCormicks>7  loss  of  sight — 
hope  it  is  not  permanent.  Send  him  my  best  respects  when  you  write 
him. 

As  I  must  write  to  Sisters,  and  as  I  have  written  up  the  sheet,  I 
must  close. 

A  great  deal  of  love  to  Grand  Ma.  and  all  the  rest. 

Tour  DeTOted  Abner. 

No.  19,  Luke  XV. 


Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Near  Morton’s  Ford  Va. 
April  21st  1864 


My  Wife— 

We  came  on  picket  yesterday  morning — ^will  remain  one  week  if 
all  remains  quiet.  It  is  probable  that  we  may  not  go  back  to  camp 
any  more — though  we  may  and  remain  for  weeks  or  even  months. 
The  signs  of  an  early  move  are  not  as  good  as  they  were  a  week  ago. 
It  is  reported  that  Grant  is  falling  back  in  the  direction  of  Manassas. 
If  it  be  true  it  is  either  because  he  is  afraid  of  an  advance  of  our 
Army  or  for  strategic  purposes,  and  if  for  the  former  it  is  a  mark 
of  good  Generalship.  Deserters  tell  us  that  most  of  the  Yankees  are 
refusing  to  reenlist,  and  a  great  many  of  those  that  do  get  the  bounty 
and  furlough  and  go  to  Canada  and  elsewhere.  I  expect  Grant’s  Army 
is  in  rather  bad  condition,  but  he  and  Lincoln  will  be  apt  to  get  it  in 
good  condition  before  they  stop.  It  is  quite  to  the  contrary  with  ours. 
It  never  was  in  better  spirits  or  more  eager  to  meet  the  enemy.  It 
would  make  a  better  fight  than  ever  before.  Among  the  old  troops 
there  is  very  little  sickness — almost  none,  but  My  Love  the  61st  still 
has  it.  There  is  more  in  it  than  in  all  the  balance  of  the  Division. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  was  ever  brought  here.  There  are  in  it  a 
great  many  old  men  oi  wealth  and  position  at  home,  who  will  die 
here,  and  hence  will  be  lost  to  their  country  and  family  not  only  as 
a  soldier  but  as  most  valuable  citizens.  Maj.  Hiliss  remarked  the 
other  day  that  there  was  more  wealth  in  two  Companies  of  the  61st 
than  in  all  the  other  four  Regiments  of  the  Brigade.  One  Private 


37.  Paul  McCormick.  Sec  note  51  In  the  preceding  installment.  In  a  letter 
from  him  to  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Barnett  Feb.  4,  1864,  be  says ;  “My  own  health  was 
never  better,  but  sad  to  relate  my  dear  Sir,  my  eye-sight  has  so  failed  that  I 
am  unable  to  write  and  particularly  to  read  writing.  To  be  sure  I  have  dictated 
this  letter,  but  not  written  it.  1  have  considerable  hope  of  regaining  my  sight 
shortiy”.  Nevertheless,  more  than  two  years  later  (August  15,  1866)  he  wrote 
Dr.  McOarity  that  his  eyes  were  still  pving  him  serious  trouble  and  that  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  see  at  all. 

38.  Louis  H.  Hill  of  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  became  major  of  the  regiment  when 
it  was  still  known  as  the  59tb  and  stationed  at  Pollard,  Ala.  Apr.  20,  1864  (the 
day  before  this  letter  was  written)  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  (to 
take  rank  from  May  2,  1863).  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Petersburg  Apr.  2,  1865, 
and  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  June  5  and  was 
released  July  25. 
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in  It  works  three  hundred  and  fifty  hands  so  I  have  been  informed. 
Such  men  are  entirely  worthless  here,  but  would  be  very  valuable 
at  home. 

The  reason  I  am  on  picket  this  time  is,  the  other  Dr.  (Henderson 
of  Macon  Co.  Ala.) 39  is  a  little  sick.  So  I  left  him  at  camps  with 
the  sick  and  came  down  myself.  I  am  just  as  well  fixed  up  as  I 
was  at  camps  with  one  exception — I  have  no  chimney  to  my  tent, 
and  that  makes  but  little  difference,  as  the  weather  is  very  fine. 

The  news  from  Forrest  is  quite  encouraging  indeed.  In  fact  the 
news  of  this  year  has  almost  all  been  good.  Our  people  are  becoming 
more  sanguine  and  the  Yankees  less  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
wrangling  in  their  Congress.  I  am  in  hopes  they  will  burst  up 
before  they  quit. 

Hark!  My  Darling,  I  hear  some  cannonading  on  the  enemy’s  side 
of  the  river,  but  do  not  know  what  it  means.  I  suppose,  probably, 
it  is  announcing  the  arrival  of  some  distinguished  personage.  It 
may  be  however  that  some  of  our  cavalry  has  gone  over  among  them. 

To  day.  Sweet  One,  we  read  the  last  chapter  of  Luke.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  real  enjoyment,  and  I  hope 
will  be  a  source  of  profit  to  us  both. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  will  be  able  to  send  this  off — will  write  more 
before  I  do.  Till  then  My  Love,  Good  Bye. 

[Written  in  pencil  on  a  different  type  of  paper:] 

4  oclock  P.  M.  I  have  Just  learned.  My  Dear,  that  I  can  send  my 
letter  off  to  Orange  now  in  a  few  minutes.  Have  no  news  this 
evening — no  excitement  of  any  kind.  I  have  been  out  to  day  to  see 
my  friend  Mr.  Pannill  (Cousin  of  the  Doctors. )«•  Mrs.  P.  put  a 
little  piece  in  the  back  of  my  vest.  I  have  fattened  so  much  that  It 
was  rather  small.  She  says  my  suit  is  the  prettiest  she  ever  saw. 

John  Oats  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady  here,  related  to  the  P’s. 
They  all  knew  Bud. 

I  can’t  write  any  more  now.  Love  to  all,  and  kisses  without  number. 

I  am  My  Darling 

Your  Devoted  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarlty 

No.  21.  Luke  XXIV 


39.  Concerning  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Henderson  see  note  5,  ante. 

40.  See  notes  14  and  24,  ante.  There  were  several  families  of  the  name  in 
Orange  County  Virginia. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Old  Camp  near  Orange  C.  H.  Va. 

April  28th  1864— 

My  Gal. 

I  feel  almost  like  I  was  going  to  have  a  sweet  little  talk  with  yon 
this  morning.  Mr.  Arnold^i  of  this  Regt.  starts  home  tomorrow 
morn.  I  asked  him  to  go  by  and  stay  all  night  with  you  and  promised 
to  have  him  sent  as  far  or  farther  than  Abbeville  on  his  way  home. 
He  is  a  member  of  Capt.  Granthams^s  Company.  I  would  like  to 
change  places  with  him  for  one  month  very  much  indeed. 

I  tried  to  draw  some  money  to  send  you,  by  him,  this  morning,  but 
could  not  do  it.  I  have  four  months  pay  due  me,  but  am  owing 
about  one  fourth  of  it.  I  will  draw  and  send  you  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  first  chance — Am  sorry  I  can’t  do  it  now. 

My  Darling  I  wish  you  would  send  me  my  instruments  by  Mr.  A. 
when  he  returns.  I  can’t  get  along  without  them.  Also  please  have 
me  a  pair  of  shoes  made  and  send  them.  I  send  you  my  measure. 
I  want  a  neat,  good,  Scotch-bottomed,  sewed  shoe.  I  expect  you  had 
better  get  Gordon’s  Henry  to  make  them — however  do  as  you  please 
about  that,  so  they  are  well  made.  Also  My  Sweet  Darling  please 
send  me  some  nice  cakes.  Well,  Just  look  what  the  boy  has  done 
He  has  gone  and  asked  his  darling  to  send  him  ever  so  many  things 
again.  It  seems  hard  for  her  to  do  enough  for  him. 

You  must  ask  Mr.  A.  to  show  you  his  leave,  so  you  can  see  what 
his  given  name  is.43 

We  are  again  back  at  our  old  camp.  I  was  really  in  hopes  we 
would  not  come  back  any  more.  I  like  the  country  about  the  fords 
so  much  better  than  this.  The  grass  is  better  and  everything  is  more 
pleasant.  My  horse  did  so  well  while  we  were  down  there.  Ask 
Mr.  A.  what  sort  of  a  horse  I  have,  how  my  clothes  look  and  all 
about  everything. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  remain  here.  We  may  leave  to¬ 
morrow — may  remain  several  weeks.  We  know  nothing  about  our 
future  movements. 

Three  men  of  Gen.  Ramseur’s  N.  C.  Brig,  are  to  be  shot  to  day. 
Our  Brig,  is  ordered  out  to  witness  it.  I  shall  not  go  myself. 

We  have  no  news  more  than  is  in  the  papers.  This  Army  is  in 
better  fighting  order  than  ever  before.  All  are  perfectly  confident 

41.  Abner  Arnold  enliated  in  Company  K,  Slat  Alabama,  at  Franklin,  Ala., 
Apr.  16,  1862.  He  appears  on  the  muster  rolls  from  December,  1863,  to  August, 
1864,  but  on  the  muster  roll  for  July  and  August  It  is  noted :  "Missing  in  bat¬ 
tle  of  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.” 

42.  According  to  a  muster  roll  Dec.  31,  1863,  to  June  30,  1864,  John  D. 
Grantham  enlisted  in  Company  K,  61st  Alabama,  at  Franklin  Aug.  8,  1861.  He 
appears  to  hare  been  elected  captain  March  1,  1863.  He  was  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg  May  4,  1863,  and  was  in  the  hospital  or  on  furlough  much  of 
the  time  during  that  summer.  He  appears  on  a  roster  of  Dec.  20,  1864. 

43.  This  was  because  it  was  the  same  as  Dr.  McGarlty’s — Abner. 
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of  success.  I  have  never  seen  the  spirits  of  the  Army  half  so  good 
as  at  present.  All  the  men  want  is  a  chance  at  the  enemy. 

Spring  is  opening  very  prettily  here.  Planters  are  beginning  to 
plant  corn.  The  grasses  are  beginning  to  be  luxurious  for  horses. 

All  the  boys  from  Henry  are  very  well.  I  saw  Jim,  Tom,  and 
Billie  yesterday.  They  with  all  our  friends  are  getting  along  finely. 
Lt.  CampbelH^  who  everseed  for  Mount^s  is  sitting  near  me,  in  my 
tent,  oiling  bis  shoes.  He  is  expecting  a  box  of  provisions  tomor¬ 
row,  and  has  just  invited  me  to  partake  of  the  (foodies.  Do  you, 
suppose  My  Darling  that  I  will  do  it?  The  Lt.  married  in  March 
last  in  Elbert  Co.  Ga. 

I  am  sorry  I  can’t  write  you  a  long  letter  and  fill  it  with  some¬ 
thing  interesting  and  pleasant.  I  never  could  write  a  long  letter 
without  material.  If  I  had  had  to  have  courted  you  by  writing  I 
do  not  suppose  you  would  have  been  My  Darling  to  day.  Fortunately 
for  me  the  method  was  practicable  that  was  successful.  I  know 
that  I  have  a  wife  whose  superior  I  have  never  seen.  May  the  time 
not  be  far  distant  when  I  can  enjoy  her  society  and  be  able  to  say 
the  war  is  over.  We  must  try  to  be  satisfied  for  things  to  remain 
as  they  are  for  the  present,  and  hope  for  a  pleasant  change.  Oh! 
My  Darling  we  will  be  so  happy  after  the  war. 

My  dinner  is  now  ready — peas  for  dinner  every  day.  I  enjoy  them 
very  much  indeed.  My  health  is  such  as  to  enable  me  to  love  almost 
anything.  I  am  fat  again. 

Well,  My  Love  dinner  is  over.  I  thought  of  your  fine  milk  and 
butter,  and  wished  I  had  some.  I  get  some  occasionally  but  it  tastes 
of  the  wild  onions  which  are  very  abundant  in  this  country.  They 
give  a  fiavour  that  I  can’t  stand.  A  great  many  of  the  men  eat 
them.  They  are  very  healthy,  but  make  a  man  smell  horribly. 

I  send  some  caps  by  Mr.  A.  to  Bro.  William  or  at  least  gave  him 
money  to  buy  them.  The  caps  we  have  here  are  all  too  large  for 
a  shot  gun. 

I  wrote  Col.  Oats  the  other  day,  but  am  afraid  he  will  not  get  the 
letter,  as  I  did  not  know  exactly  where  to  write  him.  If  you  see  a 
chance  of  sending  him  word  about  the  double  payment  of  the  fifty 
dollars,  please  do  so. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  McKay’s  continued  ill  health 


44.  This  was  probably  Reuben  M.  Campbell,  who  was  enliated  by  Capt.  J. 
L.  Irwin  In  Company  K,  Slat  .Alabama,  at  Franklin,  and  waa  elected  first 
lieutenant  Aug.  1,  1862.  In  one  record  (leave  of  indulgence  Jan.  17,  1865,  for 
24  days)  his  address  is  given  as  Elberton,  Oa. ;  but  in  an  inspection  report 
Feb.  26,  1865,  his  residence  is  given  as  Fort  Gaines.  Captured  at  Petersburg 
Apr.  2,  1865,  and  smt  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  he  was  released  on  signing  the  oath 
of  allegiance  June  18,  1865.  The  description  of  him  given  in  that  instrument 
is:  complexion  dark,  hair  dark,  eyes  grey,  height  5  feet  8  inches,  his  residence 
Elberton,  Oa.  See  letter  Sept.  20,  in  the  nevt  installment. 

45.  William  Mount,  merchant  of  Fort  Gaines  and  Franklin,  in  whose  care 
most  of  these  letters  were  addmsed. 
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— am  in  hopes  they  are  both  well  ere  now.  My  best  love  to  them, 
also  to  Misses  Josie,  Maggie  and  Lide^A  and  every  body  else.  Tell 
Miss  Josie  that  Senator  Baker^T  enquired  a  great  deal  after  her, 
whether  she  was  as  fat  as  ever  etc.  I  found  him  to  be  an  exceedingly 
clever  man. 

Kiss  all  the  family  for  me.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it  myself 
in  some  time  I  am  afraid.  I  am  My  Darling 

Your  Devoted  Husband 

A.  E.  McOarity 

No.  23  John  XXVI. 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Field  Hospital  Rodes  Div. 

May  7th  1864 

Dear  Tinle 

We  have  been  fighting  off  and  on  since  the  5th  with  considerable 
loss  on  both  sides  particularly  the  enemy.  Our  Brig.  25  killed,  112 
wounded — my  Regt.  5  killed,  27  wounded.  Gen.  Longstreet  wounded, 
Gen.  Jenkinses  killed.  A  good  many  of  our  officers  killed  and 
wounded.  The  fight  is  yet  undecided.  Each  party  is  waiting  for  the 
other  to  attack.  Both  sides  are  fortifying.  So  far  all  has  gone  well. 
We  have  captured  2000  or  3000  prisoners  and  killed  them  by  the 
thousand.  The  prisoners  say  they  have  a  tremendous  army  here 
— some  say  100,000  and  some  200,000.  They  seem  very  determined.  I 
think  we  are  certain  to  whip  them.  Our  men  fight  desperately. 

None  from  our  neighborhood  hurt  except  Billie  Gissendaner^s  who 
is  very  slightly  wounded.  Jim  Tom  and  Billie  all  right. 

I  have  been  very  busy  and  am  very  tired  indeed.  Had  several 
operations,  some  pretty  severe. 

I  am  very  much  in  hopes  all  will  go  well  with  us — so  much  de¬ 
pends  on  it.  A  demonstration  is  also  being  made  on  Richmond. 

Hav’nt  time  to  write  more. 

Love  to  all. 

Your  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarityBO 


48.  “Llde"  was  Miss  Lon  Dcvereuz,  granddaufcbter  of  Mrs.  Richard  Spann 
(see  this  Quarterly,  December,  1939,  p.  377).  Misses  Josie  and  Maggie  were 
daughters  of  Col.  Archibald  McKay. 

47.  The  only  Confederate  Senator  of  the  name  was  James  M.  Baker  of 
Florida. 

48.  Oen.  Micah  Jenkins  (Dec.  1,  1835-May  6,  1864).  General  Jenkins  was 
killed  by  mistaken  fire  of  (Confederates,  much  in  the  same  way  that  General 
Jackson  was  killed. 

49.  William  C.  Glssendaner.  See  note  17.  ante;  also  this  Quarterly,  Dee., 
1939,  p.  378,  and  Mar.,  1942.  p.  84. 

50.  Except  the  envelop  address  the  letter  is  in  pencil.  The  address  is :  Mrs. 
A.  E.  McOarity,  care  Wm.  Mount  and  Co.,  Fort  Gaines,  Qlay  Co.,  Oa.  A  Con¬ 
federate  stamp  (10  cents)  is  on  the  reverse  of  the  envelop. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McGurity  to  Mrs.  McOcrity. 

Rest  Time  1  ^  Miles  from 
Spottsylvania  C.  H.  May  17,  1864 

My  Dear  Wife — 

I  have  written  you  three  very  short  letters  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fight  which  was  the  5th  Inst  Each  time  I  was  too  busy 
to  write  more  than  I  did.  Even  now  My  Love  though  I  have  a  little 
rest  time,  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  have  time  to  write  much,  and  if  I  do 
I  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  much  information.  This  has  been  a 
terrible  fight.  The  enemy  has  fought  much  more  stubbornly  than 
usual.  He  has  massed  his  troops  and  charged  repeatedly  with  great 
desperation  the  several  points  which  he  has  attacked.  Our  greatest 
loss  was  sustained  at  a  concave  bend  in  our  line  which  was  occupied 
by  Jones’51  Brig,  of  Johnston’s  Div.  The  Brig,  broke  which  enabled 
the  enemy  to  close  around  the  whole  Div.  We  there  lost  about  2500 
men  with  some  fifteen  guns.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  Brig, 
was  put  at  such  a  vital  point.  With  this  exception  the  fight  has 
been  a  complete  success. 

Our  entire  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  will  amount  I 
suppose  to  10,000 — the  enemy’s  more  than  fifty  thousand.  Col.  Harda- 
man82  is  a  prisoner  also  my  old  Col.  of  the  44th  Ga.53  Doles  Brig, 
suffered  a  great  deal.  My  Regt.  had  64  wounded  and  8  or  10  killed. 

We  have  had  no  fighting  in  several  days  except  an  occasional  cannon 
a  little  sharp  shooting  etc.  We  are  all  the  time  expecting  a  renewal 
of  the  fight.  Grant  will  have  to  make  the  attack  and  whenever  he 
does  we  will  hurt  him.  Our  men  are  more  confident  than  ever  if 
possible.  We  all  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  will  whip  Grant, 
though  it  will  cost  us  a  great  many  valuable  lives.  A  great  many 
of  our  best  men  have  already  fallen.  Our  loss  in  Generals  has  been 
very  great.  I  am  in  hopes  our  future  losses  will  not  be  so  serious. 

I  saw  James  Morris^  to  day.  He  told  me  that  Calvin  Whatleyos 


51.  These  were  BriK.-Gen.  John  M.  Jones  and  MaJ.-Gen.  Edward  Johnson. 
Jones  was  killed  (May  5),  and  Johnson  with  his  entire  force,  was  captured 
(May  12).  See  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  Lee’s  Lieutenants,  vol.  Ill,  chs.  XVII- 
XXII. 

52.  Ool.  Isaac  Hardeman.  See  note  16  in  the  preceding  Installment. 

63.  William  H.  Peebles,  who  had  been  captain  of  Company  A,  44th  Georgia, 
was  promoted  to  major,  March  4,  1863,  to  lieutenant-colonel  May  26,  1863. 
and  to  colonel  of  the  regiment  Sept.  11,  1863,  upon  the  death  of  Col.  Samuel 
P.  Lumpkin.  He  was  captured  May  10,  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania. 
He  must  have  been  exchanged,  for  it  is  noted  that  be  was  wounded  Sept.  19, 
1864.  and  in  an  inspection  report  of  Feb.  25,  1865,  that  he  was  sick  and  on 
furlough,  bis  midence  given  as  Bear  Creek,  Ga. 

54.  James  R.  Morris  of  Company  G,  15th  Alabama  regiment.  See  this 
Quarterly,  September,  1039,  pp.  287,  203 ;  also  Oates,  ap.  cit.,  pp.  00,  01,  606. 

55.  Calvin  Whatley,  carried  on  the  rolls  as  John  C.  Whatley,  enlisted  at 
Abbeville,  Ala.,  In  the  company  of  William  C.  Oates  (Company  O,  10th  Alabama) 
July  3,  1861.  and  rose  to  be  1st  sergeant.  He  was  wounded  at  Chlckamanga 
Sc^t.  20.  1863,  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Macon,  Oa.,  Sept.  26,  and  was 
furloughed  (Sept.  28)  for  30  days.  He  was  wounded  in  the  Wilderness  bat¬ 
tle  May  6.  1864,  and  died  May  9. 
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was  wounded  and  died  at  the  field  hospital.  John  Stoners  was  killed 
dead  on  the  field.  Col.  Oats  is  not  hurt  The  15th  Ala.  has  not 
suffered  a  great  deal.  The  6th  about  the  same  as  the  61st.  The  lat¬ 
ter  fought  as  well  as  any  Regt.  in  this  Army. 

The  news  from  everywhere  is  encouraging,  particularly  from  the 
Trans  Miss.  Department.  The  enemy  is  doing  us  no  harm  about 
Richmond  except  cutting  the  Rail  Road.  We  hear  but  little  from  any 
quarter  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  with  you.  I  have  never  been 
in  a  fight  that  I  knew  as  little  about.  I  feel  assured  though  that  all 
is  going  right.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  last  year 
of  the  war.  I  may  write  more  before  I  send  this  off.  Love  to  all. 

Your  Husband  Abner. 

No.  25  The  Acts  V 

May  18.  The  fight  has  opened  briskly  again  this  morning — heavier 
than  ever.ST 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Rodes’  Div.  Hospt  Near  Mechan- 
icsville  Va.  June  3rd  1964. 

My  Dear  Dear  Wife — 

Your  sweet  letter  written  for  Mr.  Abner  Arnold  to  bring  together 
with  instruments,  shoes  and  cake  was  received  a  few  minutes  since. 
I  now  see  that  there  was  a  mistake  of  one  day  in  the  time  he  was 
to  start.  I  regret  it  very  much  indeed  as  I  am  greatly  in  need  of 
the  three  articles  contained  in  the  box.  I  am  almost  bootless  and  it 
will  cost  me  two  hundred  dollars  to  make  myself  otherwise.  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  send  the  box  yet  I  also  need  the  instru¬ 
ments  very  much,  and  the  cakes  would  have  been  so  nice.  I  want 
something  of  that  sort  worse  than  I  ever  did. 

My  Darling  this  terrible  and  seemingly  interminable  fight  is  still 
raging.  While  I  write  the  cannon  are  booming  and  musketry  rat¬ 
tling  all  along  the  lines  for  miles.  It  has  become  so  common  that 
it  attracts  no  attention.  Every  day  we  have  more  or  less  fighting. 
Yesterday  our  Div.  and  Gordons  charged  the  enemy’s  works  and  drove 
them  from  three  lines  killing,  wounding  and  capturing  a  great  many 
of  the  enemy.  Our  loss  was  comparatively  small.  But  My  Love  the 
noble  and  gallant  Gen.  Doles  fell  a  corpse  in  the  charge.  My  Regt. 
had  eight  men  wounded,  none  killed.  The  6th  Ala.  had  a  noble  Lt. 


56.  John  M.  Stone  was  another  member  of  Company  O,  15th  Alabama,  who 
had  enllated  at  the  company’a  organiiation.  He  was  wounded  at  Manaaaaa, 
Aug.  29,  1862,  but  soon  returned  to  duty  and  was  In  the  engagements  of  hit 
repment  until  May  6,  1864,  when  he  was  killed  on  the  Held.  Says  Colonel 
Oates  (op.  eit.,  p.  701)  ;  “I  saw  him  fall."  Stone  had  been  made  4Ui  corporal 
In  December,  1863.  and  was  promoted  to  first  corporal  shortly  before  bis  death. 

57.  This  note,  in  pencil,  was  added  In  the  top  margin  of  the  first  page. 
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killed.BS  His  body  has  Just  been  brought  to  our  Hospt.  It  makes 
me  so  sad  to  see  so  many  of  our  noble  fellows  fall. 

I  rode  over  the  battle  field  to  day.  The  yankees  lay  thickly  I 
assure  you.  I  went  to  one  house  they  had  visited.  Everything  in  it 
was  torn  all  to  pieces — bed  steads,  bureaus,  wardrobes,  mirrors, 
clocks  and  everything  litterally  broken  into  thousands  of  pieces. 
Feathers  from  the  beds  ankle  deep  all  over  both  fioors.  Will  not  a 
terrible  Judgement  befall  such  a  people? 

I  can’t  tell  you  much  about  the  fight.  I  only  know  that  we  are 
killing  a  great  many  yankees  and  they  are  killing  a  good  many  of 
our  men.  I  can  not  tell  anything  about  when  it  will  close  but  I  feel 
confident  of  its  closing  right.  Our  whole  army  is  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  is  as  strong,  yes  stronger,  than  when  we  commenced  the 
fight.  All  the  Yankee  Nation  can  not  whip  us  here.  Qrant  is  a  much 
more  stubborn  Gen.  than  we  have  ever  fought  before.  It  seems  that 
he  is  determined  to  crush  us  or  sacrifice  his  Army.  He  is  doing 
the  latter  pretty  rapidly. 

If  Johnston  is  successful  in  Ga.  we  need  have  no  fears.  We  all 
think  he  will  come  out  all  right.  My  Darling  you  never  saw  a  more 
hopeful  set  than  we  are.  We  believe  that  our  Creator  will  not  suffer 
such  a  degraded  people  to  subjugate  us.  We  also  think  that  this 
fight  will  close  the  war.  But  I  am  fearful  this  will  last  a  good  while 
yet.  Grant  avoids  a  general  engagement — seems  determined  to  make 
it  last  as  long  as  he  can — probably  for  political  purposes.  You  see 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  to  be  nominated  the  7th  inst. 
’Tis  the  polocy  [sic]  of  certain  Northen  isms  to  keep  up  appearances 
at  least  till  then. 

June  4th.  Well,  Dearest  I  did  not  finish  this  yesterday  as  there 
was  no  means  of  sending  it  off.  The  results  of  yesterdays  fights  foot 
up  a  Yankee  loss  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  while  ours  was  about 
that  many  hundred.  This  morning  the  firing  is  about  the  same  as 
usual.  I  now  have  a  chance  to  send  off  Good  Bye  Love 

A.  E.  McGarity.BB 

No.  28. 


58.  This  was  Thomas  S.  Taylor.  A  regimental  return  of  October,  1862, 
records  him  as  second  lieutenant.  Company  Q,  6th  Alabama.  A  register  of 
commissioned  officers  notes  that  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  Oct.  24, 
1862.  The  company  muster  roll  for  the  six  months,  Dec.  31,  1863,  to  June  30, 
1864,  records  that  he  was  killed  in  action  June  3,  1864. 

59.  The  envelope,  which  bears  a  Confederate  stamp  (10  cents),  la  post¬ 
marked,  RICHMOND  VA  JCN  6.  The  address  is;  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  C.  McOarlty 
Care  wm.  Mount  and  Co.  Fort  Gaines  Clay  County  Georgia. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOority. 

Hd.  Qrs.  Med.  Dept.  Rodes  DIt. 

Starks  Farm.  June  7  1864 

My  Dear  Tlnle — 

Our  summer’s  fighting  Is  still  progressing  though  slowly.  All  is 
going  well  BO  far.  We  are  killing  and  capturing  more  or  less  of  the 
enemy  every  day.  Our  losses  recently  have  been  almost  none.  The 
Yankees  are  slowly  and  cautiously  moving  towards  the  James.  We 
are  holding  our  lines  between  them  and  Richmond  and  pressing  them 
closely  on  their  right  fiank  (our  left)  as  they  withdraw.  Small  parties 
come  and  give  themselves  up  occasionally — say  they  are  perfectly 
worn  out  and  disgusted.  They  tell  some  big  stories  about  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  Yankee  Army. 

Our  positions  are  most  excellent  all  along  the  lines.  ’There  is  no 
possible  chance  for  Grant  to  break  us.  We  are  waiting  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  And  whenever  they  attempt  it  they  lose  a  great  many  and 
accomplish  nothing.  Grant  is  either  afraid  to  attack  us  or  can  not 
make  his  men  do  it — prisoners  tell  us  it  is  the  latter. 

I  think  it  very  probable  that  this  fight  will  last  a  long  time  yet. 
Grant  will  keep  trying  till  his  Army  is  so  reduced  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  impossible  for  any  other  Gen.  to  succeed.  He  had  rather 
lose  the  whole  Army  than  his  own  reputation.  I  feel  that  he  is  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  close  this  war  in  our  favor.  I 
still  hope  that  a  glorious  peace  is  near  at  hand.  I  feel  no  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger  here,  and  think  all  will  go  well  with  Johnston. 
True  they  are  in  some  of  our  best  country,  but  will  such  beings  be 
permitted  to  hold  it?  Yankee  character  Is  certainly  tar  beneath 
anything  that  ever  existed  in  a  civilized  country.  It  is  worse  now 
than  ever  before.  May  no  more  of  our  lovely  soil  be  polluted  by 
its  toui  tread.  I  would  be  perfectly  miserable  if  they  were  to  get 
at  our  loved  home.  A  great  many  of  our  brave  boys  here  have 
noble  families  in  N.  Ga.  who  are  feeling  the  terrible  weight  of  a 
tyrants  paw.  I  have  seen  some  of  their  depridations  here  within  the 
last  few  days,  and  I  tell  you  they  are  awful.  They  tell  the  citizens 
that  they  came  to  starve  the  accursed  Rebels  out.  They  not  only  take 
ail  but  destroy  the  growing  crops,  so  the  people  can  not  possibly 
make  anything  this  year.  I  can’t  see  how  the  people  are  to  live. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  crops  were  doing  well  in  our  country  not¬ 
withstanding  they  were  so  late.  I  hope  you  have  had  good  rains 
ere  now.  Please  keep  me  posted.  Our  rations  are  better  now  than 
almost  ever  before,  consisting  of  splendid  baker’s  bread,  bacon,  onions, 
cabbage,  peas,  rice,  sugar,  coffee  and  syrup. 

Tom,  Billie  and  all  our  boys  are  very  well.  ’Tie  strange  how  our 
men  stand  up.  It  really  seems  that  the  continued  fatigue  is  enough 
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to  kill  any  body.  Every  body  should  love  all  good  Confederate 
soldiers.  I  think  this  fight  will  be  won  now  without  the  loss  of  a 
great  many  more  of  them — our  fine  positions  will  save  them.  A  good 
many  are  getting  sick  but  a  few  days  rest  generally  restores  them.«o 

Dr.  Cassady*!  who  Is  sitting  hy  me  says  give  your  wife  my  respects. 
He  Is  acting  Hospt.  Steward  In  the  12th  Ala.  Regt. 

I  have  drawn  no  money  yet.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  any  I  will  send  It 
to  you.  The  Government  Is  not  paying  out  any  now  except  to  wounded 
Offlcers.sz  i  am  In  hopes  you  will  not  need  much. 

My  Darling  I  want  to  see  you  worse,  If  possible  than  ever  before. 
I  dream  of  you  almost  every  night.  It  does  seem  so  long  till  furlough 
time  again.  I  don’t  think  I  will  put  up  with  thirty  days  anymore. 

I  am  looking  for  No.  12  soon.es  Your  sweet  letters  do  me  so  much 
good.  I  know  you  felt  bad  when  you  got  to  Ft.  Gains  and  found 
that  Mr.  Arnold  had  already  gone. 

A  great  deal  of  love  and  thousands  of  kisses  to  all. 

Your  Devoted  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarlty. 

No.  29  Acts  XXVI. 

Starks  Farm  is  three  miles  east  of  Mechanicsvllle  and  two  from 
Gaines  Mill.  We  came  to  this  place  yesterday  one  Mile  from  where 
we  were  before.  Have  had  no  wounded  in  several  days — have  nothing 
to  do  but  eat  and  sleep.  May  we  see  each  other  soon  Sweet  Tinie.^^ 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Gaines’  Farm,  Near  the  Mill 
June  12th  1864. 

My  Darling  Wife 

We  are  strongly  entrenched  and  laying  still  waiting  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Grant  is  slowly  ditching  up  towards  us.  At  one  point 
his  lines  and  ours  are  in  seventy  five  paces  of  each  other,  and  if  a 
man  on  either  side  shows  his  head  or  finger  it  is  immediately  blown 
off.  All  have  to  keep  closely  covered  by  remaining  in  the  ditches. 
Our  position,  before  Grant  ditched  up  to  us,  gave  us  greatly  the  ad- 


60.  What  follows,  except  the  postscript.  Is  written  across  the  preceding 
passages. 

61.  In  the  census  of  Henry  ounty,  Alabama,  1860,  Dr.  Michael  R.  Cassady, 
26  years  of  age.  Is  recorded  in  the  family  of  Alexander  Cassady,  65  years  old, 
farmer  (real  estate  610,000,  personalty  $20,355),  bom  in  South  Carolina.  He 
enlisted,  July  27,  1801,  as  a  private  in  "Old  Company  K”,  6th  Alabama.  He 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  nurse  in  2d  Alabama  hospital,  Richmond,  June  3,  1862, 
and  was  detailed  for  hospital  duty  Dec.  15,  1802.  He  was  detailed  Nov.  4, 
1864  as  hoepital  Stewart  in  the  12th  Alabama,  in  which  he  had  previously  been 
acting  hospital  stewart. 

62.  See  note  32,  ante. 

63.  That 'is,  no.  12  of  her  letters  to  him  since  his  return  to  the  army  In 
February. 

64.  Written  In  the  top  margin  of  the  first  page. 
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vantage.  Now  I  can’t  tell  anything  about  it  more  than  that  he  has 
none  over  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  advantages  are  about  equal.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  what  Grant  intends  doing,  neither  can  I  see  what 
he  can  do.  If  he  rushes  out  of  his  works  and  assaults  us  he  will 
evidently  get  his  men  mowed  down  almost  like  mowing  wheat.  We 
have  thousands  of  both  small  and  large  arms  bearing  on  every  point 
that  he  possibly  can  approach  us  by.  I  have  never  seen  any  ditching 
done  before  and  hence  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  it,  but 
I  see  that  Gen.  Lee  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Gen’s  and  all  the  lower 
officers  and  men  seem  perfectly  cheerful  and  confident.  Until  I 
see  anxiety  and  restlessness  manifested  in  our  great  leader  I  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  is  going  well.  I  have  never  seen  Gen. 
Lee  look  more  tranquil  or  cheerful  than  he  does  at  present — quite 
different  from  his  appearance  at  Gettysburg.  I  know  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  President  Davis  was  out  the  other  day  and  he 
with  all  our  Military  men  pronounce  our  position  entirely  impregnable. 
We  can  only  wait  and  see  what  we  will  see,  and  trust  in  God  for 
our  deliverance.  So  far  as  human  reasoning  goes  there  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining  when  this  selge,  if  you  call  it  such,  will  end.  It  is 
anything  but  pleasant  to  us,  but  My  Darling  we  are  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this,  or  anything  else  that  is  for  the  good  of  our  common 
cause.  We  may  have  to  stand  this  seige  all  the  summer,  but  we 
expect  to  be  successful  and  expect  peace  to  follow.  Whenever  Grant 
fails  he  will  leave  his  country  and  army  in  such  a  fix  that  no  body 
else  possibly  can  succeed. 

We  get  but  little  news  from  anywhere  at  present — know  but  little 
about  how  Johnston  is  getting  along,  but  hope  all  is  going  well  with 
him.  May  God  give  us  the  victory  there,  here  and  at  all  other  points 
against  which  the  enemy  is  operating. 

I  have  been  expecting  No.  12  for  several  days,  but  it  has  not  ar¬ 
rived  yet,  doubtless  because  of  the  great  irregularity  of  the  mails. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  get  it  I  assure  you.  The  greatest  and  Indeed 
almost  vlie  only  enjoyment  I  have  is  in  reading  your  sweet  letters 
and  our  daily  chapter  in  the  New  Testament.  Today  My  Dear  we 
read  the  3rd  chapter  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  I  was  mistaken  about 
our  getting  through  on  the  30th  of  Sept. — It  will  be  the  30th  Oct. 

My  Darling  I  drew  a  very  excellent  set  of  instruments  yesterday, 
so  I  will  not  need  mine  at  all.  If  you  have  not  started  them  yon 
need  not  send  them,  but  please  send  the  balance  of  the  contents  of  the 
box  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  My  boots  are  almost  gone,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  buy  if  I  can  help  it.  It  will  cost  so  much  to  buy 
shoes  or  boots  here.  I  will  wait  as  long  as  I  can. 

I  learn  that  almost  all  of  South  Ala.  has  been  blessed  with  good 
rains,  that  crops  are  very  promising  etc.  I  hope  It  is  the  case. 
Write  me  all  about  it  in  all  your  letters.  I  suppose  you  are  having 
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blackberry  pies  made  of  new  wheat  by  now,  that  is  if  the  wheat 
was  any  account.  Crops  here  are  very  promising  and  I  expect 
almost  as  forward  as  they  are  there. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Bro.  Jesse’s  health  was  so  bad — 
hope  it  is  better  ere  this.  I  am  fearful  he  cannot  stand  as  warm 
a  climate  as  that  is.  I  do  hope  you  may*  all  be  blessed  with  good 
health  and  contentment.  Let  us  endure  present  privations  willingly. 
We  will  be  so  happy  after  the  war.  I,  being  denied  the  privilege 
of  being  with  you,  am  sacrificing  as  greatly  as  any  man  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  I  know  that  no  man  in  the  Confederacy  or  elsewhere  has 
a  better  Wife  than  I  have.  It  is  so  hard  to  have  to  be  away  from 
her  so  much.  Nothing  but  a  cause  that  is  dearer  than  life  itself 
would  make  me  willing  to  bear  it.  I  want  to  see  you  worse,  if 
possible,  than  ever  before.  Indeed  I  want  to  see  everything  on  the 
place.  How  does  Grand  Ma.  look?  Also  how  are  Bro.  J.,  Sis.  and  all 
the  children?  Kiss  them  all  for  me,  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times. 
Oh!  how  I  would  love  to  be  there  this  evening  when  you  read  and 
sing  with  the  sweet  children.  I  think  you  are  managing  them  so 
well — I  know  they  all  love  you — they  can  not  help  it.  I  think 
your  notions  about  sending  Sis.  A.  E.  off  to  school  very  good  indeed. 
I  want  you  to  arrange  it  so  she  can  be  at  home  when  I  go,  as  I 
shall  want  to  see  all  then. 

My  very  best  love  to  all.  Tell  everybody  to  write. 

Your  Ever  Devoted  Husband 
A.  E.  McGarity. 

No.  30  Romans  iii 

P.  S.  All  our  friends  and  relatives  quite  well.  I  heard  from  Cousin 
Ike.OB  He  is  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  in  fine  health.  Abner. 


Dr.  A.  E.  McQarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Bivouac  Near  Staunton  Va. 

June  27th  1864 — 

Dearest  Tlnle — 

We  reached  this  place  this  morning  after  the  severest  march  on 
record.  We  have  since  15th  inst.  made  three  hundred  and  eight 
miles.  Fifty  were  made  on  the  cars  however.  When  we  took  the 
cars  at  North  Garden  between  Charlottsville  and  Lynchburg,  fifty 
miles  from  the  latter,  we  had  to  send  our  horses  around  by  land.  We 
reached  L.  near  sun  down,  and  the  enemy  that  night  skedaddled.  We 
started  in  pursuit  next  morning  and  travelled  rapidly  to  Salem  on 
the  Virginia  and  Tenn.  R.  R.  where  he  dodged  us  thro  a  gap  in  the 
mountains.  We  there  rested  one  day,  and  then  changed  direction 


65.  Col.  Isaac  Hardeman.  See  note  52,  ant.e. 
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for  this  place.  I  walked  fifty  miles  before  my  horse  caught  up,  and 
I  tell  you  My  Darling,  it  was  the  heaviest  thing  I  ever  did.  I  was 
about  half  sick  and  the  weather  was  very  hot.  And  My  Love  besides 
the  suffering  I  had  some  very  bad  luck.  After  carrying  the  blanket 
that  Grandma  gave  me,  my  oil  cloth  and  a  fine  pair  of  shoes  for 
which  I  had  just  paid  eighty  five  dollars,  within  half  a  mile  of  where 
my  horse  overtook  me,  they  were  all  stolen  from  me.  I  regret  the 
loss  very  much  indeed,  but  it  can’t  be  helped  now.  Let  the  rogue 
have  them. 

We  have  no  news  here — have  had  none  in  the  last  ten  days — get  no 
papers  or  letters.  MaJ.  CulverOA  left  Richmond  some  time  since  and 
reached  us  to  day.  He  told  me  he  saw  some  letters  for  me — I  know 
they  are  from  My  Darling.  Our  mail  boy  is  to  bring  us  a  mall  to 
night.  I  think  I  shall  get  some  letters  from  My  Tinie. 

Where  we  are  going  from  here  I  am  not  able  to  say.  A  great 
many  think  to  Penn.  We  have  some  twenty  thousand  troops  under 
Ekirly  and  Breckenridge.  Elarly  commands  our  (Ewells)  Corps.  The 
men  are  greatly  fatigued  by  heavy  marching,  but  a  day  or  two’s  rest 
would  set  them  all  right  again.  Billie  has  been  a  little  sick  for  the 
last  few  days,  but  is  better  to  day.  The  balance  of  our  Henry  boys 
are  well.  Billie  will  be  well  in  a  day  or  two.  Neither  am  I  able  to 
say  when  we  will  leave  here — may  this  evening — may  tomorrow 
morning — or  may  rest  a  day  or  two.  The  latter  would  be  decided 
preferable. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  shadow  of  a  chance  to  send 
off  a  letter  since  we  left  Charlottsville,  from  which  place  I  wrote 
you.  I  do  not  know  when  you  will  get  this — ^hope  you  may  soon.  I 
will  write  you  every  chance  certain. 

This  country  is  suffering  greatly  for  rain — I  hope  it  is  not  the 
case  in  Ala. 

I  will  write  more  if  I  can. 

Love  to  all. 

Your  Devoted 

Abner. 

No.  31.  1st  Cor.  11 

June  28th.  1  P.  M.  Well,  My  Love,  we  start  towards  Winchester 
at  4  this  evening.  I  am  not  posted  about  future  movements,  but 
everything  indicates  another  trans  Potomac  expedition.  We  are  leav¬ 
ing  all  our  baggage  here  except  what  we  carry  ourselves.  I  shall 
carry  a  change  on  my  horse,  nothing  more. 

I  suppose  the  rail  roads  from  Richmond  to  the  south  are  cut.  So 
it  is  very  uncertain  when  we  will  get  to  hear  from  each  other.  It 


SS.  Major  Isaac  F.  Calver.  Sec  notes  1.  22,  and  27,  oittc. 
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may  be  a  long  time  before  you  get  this.  God  grant  us  success  and 
health.  I  can’t  write  more  now. 

Your  Abner. 67 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Near  New  Market,  Va. 

June  30th  1864 

My  Sweet  Wife — 

Last  night  I  reed,  two  letters  Nos.  12  and  13.  from  you.  When 
you  wrote  the  last  (9th  Inst.)  you  had  been  quite  sick,  and  was  then 
very  feeble.  I  do  hope  you  were  blessed  with  a  speedy  recovery  and 
I  do  hope  I  may  receive  the  gratifying  intelligenc  from  your  own 
sweet  hand  in  a  very  short  time.  Till  I  do  I  shall  be  uneasy.  It 
is  probable  we  will  get  another  mail  in  a  few  days.  I  think  I  will 
have  a  chance  to  send  this  off  tomorrow. 

We  are  now  forty  two  miles  from  Staunton  on  the  pike  towards 
Winchester.  Everything  looks  like  we  are  going  to  Maryland  again. 
I  can’t  understand  our  movements — I  suppose  though  our  Generals 
do.  I  am  in  hopes  all  will  go  right.  Our  threatening  the  enemy’s 
country  may  possibly  draw  him  out  of  ours.  I  suppose  Grant  now 
declares  Richmond  besieged.  He  never  can  take  it  except  by  starv¬ 
ing  it  out.  It  may  be  that  we  are  after  provisions.  There  are  a 
great  many  even  here,  particularly  wheat.  The  farmers  are  cutting 
now,  and  I  assure  you  the  crop  is  fine.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  meat  here — some  very  fine  beef.  We  are  living  very  well  on 
this  trip. 

No  rain  here  yet — been  none  in  six  weeks — weather  hot  and  dusty. 
Major  Culver  received  a  letter  last  night  of  the  16th  inst.  stating 
that  you  had  had  a  terrible  washing  rain.  I  am  afraid  our  place 
suffered  severely.  I  am  completely  out  with  a  hilly  and  washing 
country. 

We  get  no  news  at  all  up  here — do  not  know  what  Lee  or  Johnston 
is  doing.  Nor  do  we  know  what  is  being  done  any  where — ^have 
almost  forgotten  what  little  we  ever  did  know.  But,  if  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  almost  anything  for  a  sea¬ 
son.  If  everything  goes  well  this  year,  I  think  the  war  will  certainly 
close.  I  am  getting  very  anxious  on  the  subject  myself.  Living 
away  from  My  Darling  is  anything  but  pleasant.  I  am  so  very 
anxious  to  see  her,  and  enjoy  her  sweet  society  once  more.  How  would 
she  like  for  me  to  be  at  Fort  Gaines  now?  Tom  received  a  letter 
from  somebody  last  night.  He  was  very  glad  to  get  it  indeed.  I 


B7.  The  enTelop  Is  poetmarked,  STAUNTON  VA  JUN  [date  llleglblel,  bears 
a  Confederate  stamp  (10  cents),  and  is  addressed:  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  C.  McOarity, 
Care  Wm.  Mount  and  Co.,  Fort  Gaines,  Qa. 
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was  reading  a  portion  of  your  letter  to  him  today  and  he  accidentally 
saw  what  you  said  about  my  eating.  I  was  sorry  he  saw  it,  but 
could  not  help  it.  He  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  thought  it  an 
honor  to  be  a  good  eater  in  the  Army.  He  is  very  anxious  for  you 
to  think  well  of  him — thinks  you  can  help  him  a  good  deal  with  Miss 
M.  He  is  deeply  in  love. 

Kiss  all  the  family  for  me.  Tell  Grand  Ma  I  will  be  at  home 
sometime.  Say  to  Sis  I  will  try  to  be  there  about  the  last  of  Not. 
or  first  of  Deer. 

My  Darling  make  the  jeans  either  gray  or  blue,  Just  as  suits  you 
best.  I  shall  not  need  any  fiannell  drawers  unless  I  lose  what  I 
already  have.  You  are  so  good  to  furnish  me  with  whatever  I  need. 
Do  not  send  the  shoes  etc.  except  by  hand.  I  do  not  want  the 
instruments  now. 

Again  kiss  all  for  me. 

Your  Own  Abner. M 

No.  32.  1st  Cor.  V. 


Dr,  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrt.  McOority. 

Headquarters  61st  Ala.  Rodes’  DiTision, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  July  27th  1864. 

My  Darling  Wife — 

I  am  BO  much  rejoiced — The  cloud  of  anxiety  which  has  been  hang¬ 
ing  like  an  incubus  for  a  month  over  me,  has  just  been  removed.  I 
have  been  so  sad  and  uneasy  about  you,  but  it  all  was  supplanted 
by  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  yon  were  well  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  cold.  And  better  than  all  My  Darling  this  good  news  was 
obtained  from  two  long,  sweet  letters,  No.s  14  and  16  of  June  14th 
and  20th  in  your  own  lovely  hand-write.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  uneasy 
I  was  getting,  nor  how  much  I  feel  relieved.  It  is  indescribable. 
I  do  hope  you  and  all  the  family  may  be  blessed  with  health.  I  am 
BO  sorry  that  our  letters  are  so  slow  in  reaching  each  other — would 
that  we  had  a  telegraph  line  of  our  own — we  would  talk  to  each 
other  a  great  deal,  wouldn’t  we? 

Well,  My  Love  we  are  still  wandering  about  up  here,  catching  and 
frightening  Yankees,  gathering  up  wheat  etc.  We  went  back  as  far 
as  Strasburg  (forty  four  miles  from  this  place),  and  lay  there  two 
days.  We  went  from  Snickersville,  where  we  fought  on  the  18th  to 
Strasburg,  sending  Gen.  Ramseur  around  by  Winchester,  where  he 


68.  The  envelop  is  poitmarked,  NEW  MARKET  VA  [date  lIleRiblel,  bears 
a  Confederate  etamp  (10  cents),  and  is  addressed:  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  C.  McOarity, 
Care  Wm.  Mount  and  Co.,  Fort  Oalnes,  Clay  onnty,  Georgia. 

69.  Thin  is  a  printed  letter-head :  “HEADQUARTERS  RESERVE  DIVISION. 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.”  Dr.  McOarity  has,  however,  erased  “RESERVE”  and 
above  it  written :  “6l8t  Ala  Rodes’  ”. 
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was  surprised  and  sustained  a  right  sharp  little  loss.  But  I  have 
written  you  about  this  before.  That  and  the  loss  of  the  wagons 
when  on  our  way  from  Leesburg,  about  which  I  have  also  written 
you,  is  all  the  ill  luck  we  have  had  since  we  left  Richmond.  Since 
Ramseur’s  misfortune  everything  has  gone  well.  We  left  Strasburg 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  (Sunday)  and  marched  rapidly  to  within 
four  miles  of  Winchester,  where  we  deployed  and  engaged  the  enemy. 
He  was  quite  easily  dislodged,  when  he  quit  the  use  of  powder  and 
tryed  the  virtue  of  flight.  The  race  was  very  interesting  indeed. 
We  pushed  him  thro  W.70  and  on,  on  till  darkness  overtook  us,  when 
we  had  to  halt.  We  drove  him  ten  miles,  considerably  faster,  no  doubt, 
than  he  ever  travelled  before,  causing  him  to  burn  a  great  many 
wagons  and  a  good  deal  of  Artillery.  He  was  so  much  crowded  that 
he  had  to  leave  a  great  deal  without  touching  the  torch  to  it,  which 
fell  in  our  hands.  I  have  not  heard  the  number  of  killed,  wounded 
and  captured,  but  suppose  it  would  amount  to  some  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand.  We  got  quite  a  number  of  wagons,  some  artillery  and 
horses  and  other  property.  Our  loss  I  do  not  suppose  was  over  one 
hundred.  It  was  quite  a  pretty  affair.  I  rode  right  along  with  the 
^  line  of  battle  all  the  way,  and  by  so  doing,  I  captured  a  splendid  sad¬ 
dle.  So  much  for  my  gallantry.  It  was,  however,  not  much  danger¬ 
ous  to  keep  with  the  line  as  the  enemy  ran  too  fast  .to  fight  much. 
The  only  danger  was  shells,  and  they  didn’t  have  time  to  throw  many 
of  them.  When  we  halted  the  men  were  completely  exhausted.  They 
bad  travelled  twenty  seven  miles,  ten  of  which  they  were  running 
thro  fields,  over  fences,  ditches,  etc.  and  fighting.  That  night  it 
rained  on  us  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Richmond,  except  per- 
hapes  [sic]  a  very  light  shower.  The  rain  continued  till  12  M.  next 
day  when  it  ceased.  We  remained  in  camp  till  4  P.  M.  and  then 
marched  seven  miles  to  Bunker’s  Hill  and  blvouaced  for  the  night. 
Yesterday  we  came  to  [here  the  letter  ends,  but  written  around  the 
top  and  side  of  the  paper  are  the  following:] 

I  will  send  you  five  hundred  dollars  by  first  chance.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  drawn  money .7i 

This  is  my  35th  numbered  letter.  To  day  we  read  the  ill  ch.  of 
Galatians,  if  I  have  made  no  mistake. 

Thousands  of  love  to  all  the  family  and  all  the  neighbors.  As  you 
say  I  am  considerably  ahead  of  you  in  letters,  but  yours  are  generally 
longer  and  always  sweeter  than  mine.  I  have  written  you  a  good 
many  that  I  did  not  number — they  were  thrown  in  for  good  measnre.72 


70.  Winchester.  See  Freeman,  Lee't  IAeutenant$,  III,  571. 

71.  See  notes  82  and  62,  ante. 

72.  No  doubt  a  sheet  of  this  letter  is  missing. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  61st  Ala.  Battle’s  Brigade. 

Banker  Hill,  Va.  August  Sth  1864. 

My  Darling  Tlnle — 

We  are  again  at  our  old  camp,  at  which  I  wrote  you  two  letters 
Nos.  36  and  37  also  reed,  your  sweet  one  No.  16.  When  we  left  here 
we  crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport,  went  near  Hagerstown,  Md., 
stayed  all  night  and  part  of  a  day  and  returned  to  this  place,  reaching 
it  yesterday  about  3  1/2  P.  M.  While  in  Maryland  I  reed,  your 
lovely  letter  No.  17,  and  the  nice  socks  by  Ed.  Chltty.TS  You  were 
so  good  to  tell  me  all  about  the  crop,  stock  etc.  and  to  send  me  the 
socks  when  I  needed  them  so  much.  I  know  that  no  man  in  the 
Army  or  out  of  it  has  as  good  a  Wife  as  I.  I  would  give  so  much 
to  see  her  this  morning.  I  do  hope  this  horrible  war  may  close 
soon — then  My  Love  we  will  be  so  happy.  If  Sherman’s  Army  is 
routed,  which  I  believe  will  be  done,  I  think  the  war  will  end  in  less 
than  six  months.  Almost  all  depends  on  the  result  at  Atlanta — I 
mean  that  there  is  the  point  of  doubt.  There  is  none  about  the 
result  at  Richmond.  Grant  has  flanked  Gen.  Lee  till  he  was  able  to 
send  off  one  third  of  his  Army,  and  says  he  can  send  us  ten  thousand 
more  if  we  need  them.  The  Yankee  papers  say  we  have  forty  flve 
thousand  here  now,  besides  Artillery.  Pennsylvania  is  calling  hastily 
either  for  the  war  to  close  or  for  Grant  to  send  some  of  his  Army  to 
defend  her  soil.  Lincoln  has  issued  a  Proclamation  that  no  more 
private  property  shall  be  destroyed,  since  we  commenced  retaliating. 
The  news  from  all  points,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  is  good.  I  am 
in  better  hopes  than  I  have  been  since  Grant  fought  us  so  stubbornly 
in  May.  May  my  hopes  not  be  blasted. 

We  went  to  Maryland  the  last  time  to  get  some  Machinery  and  for 
strategy.  We  are  not  going  to  light  in  the  enemy’s  country,  if  we 
can  help  it,  but  if  the  Yankees  will  come  over  here  we  will  hurt 
them  certain.  Unless  they  are  heavily  reinforced,  we  will  not  be  apt 
to  have  much  more  fighting  here,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  will 
not  stand. 

Our  Army  is  drawing  sugar  and  syrup  and  plenty  of  flour  and 
beef — all  gotten  from  the  enemy.  We  are  a  self  sustaining  army — 
besides  we  have  sent  a  great  deal  to  Gen.  Lee.  The  men  have,  this 
morning,  drawn  new  pants  and  shoes  which  were  very  much  needed. 


73.  Edward  Chltty,  carried  on  the  rolla  aa  Howell  E.  Chltty,  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Benjamin  I.  Chltty  (see  note  67  In  the  preceding  Installment).  They 
were  the  sons  of  Howell  B.  and  Rebecca  Chlt^  of  Henry  County.  Alabama,  and 
In  the  census  of  1850  Edward  is  recorded  as  H.  E.  He  enlisted  In  Company  K, 
Sth  Alabama,  May  12,  1862.  He  was  wounded  Sept.  14,  1862,  was  captured 
at  Gettysburg  July  2,  1863,  and  sent  to  Fort  Delaware,  thence  to  Point  Look¬ 
out  (Oct.  26,  1863).  Apr.  27,  1864,  he  was  sent  to  City  Point,  Va.,  for  exchange. 
Be  appears  on  the  roll  of  prisoners  of  war  at  Appomattox.  Apr.  9,  1866. 
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Some  of  them  were  obtained  from  the  enemy,  but  most  of  them 
were  furnished  by  our  Government. 

We  have  orders  to  be  ready  to  move  at  a  moments  warning,  but 
some  how  or  other,  I  do  not  think  we  will  leave  in  some  time.  Our 
stay  here  as  well  as  every  other  camp  is  measured  by  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Our  camp  is  a  pleasant  one  and  everything  looks  like 
quietude.  We  all  need  rest,  and  I  am  in  hopes  our  Gens,  will 
furnish  it. 

I  took  a  good  bathe  and  put  on  clean  clothes  this  morning  and 
hence  feel  first  rate.  It  is  so  refreshing  for  a  "ragged  Rebel”  to  get 
on  clean  clothes.  My  apparel  is  all  in  very  good  condition,  except 
my  bat  which  has  three  little  boles  in  it.  I  must  get  another,  if  I  can. 

Tom  and  all  the  boys  are  in  excellent  health,  but  all  want  the 
war  to  close.  They  are  willing  to  undergo  any  hardship,  this  year, 
provided  it  will  ensure  us  peace  and  independence.  The  health  and 
spirits  of  all  are  good.  I  judge  we  are  the  healthiest  Army  in  the 
Confederacy.  No  news  from  Billie  or  Billie  G.  since  I  wrote  in 
reference  to  them.  Ed.  C.  a  little  gloomy,  I  suppose  about  Miss 
Maggie — Tom  very,  very  anxious  to  bear  from  you  on  the  same 
subject.  Tell  her  she  must  mind  how  she  captivates  so  many  of  this 
Brig.  Ed.  told  me  all  about  your  "fiying  around”  on  the  4th.  I 
tell  you,  old  lady,  you  had  better  watch.  I  am  not. too  far  off  to 
hear  from  you  occasionally.  I  understand  that  Mary  McAllister  it 
at  the  same  thing.  Tell  her  I  shall  inform  the  Capt.T4  about  it. 

Yes,  My  Darling,  I  recollected  when  your  birthday  came — you  were 
twenty  three  the  day  we  reached  Washington  City.TS  Before  another 
comes  around  may  I  be  permitted  to  go  to  My  Love  and  have  the 
privilege  of  remaining  with  her. 

A  great  deal  of  love  and  a  thousand  kisses  to  all. 

Yours  Devoted  Husband 
A.  E.  McGarity. 

No.  39  Philippians  lil 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOcrity  to  Mrt.  McOarity. 

Aug.  15th  [1864] 78  Good  morning  my  Darling.  I  hope  you  rested 
well  last  night.  Considerable  appearance  of  rain  yet,  though  but 
little  has  fallen.  All  is  quiet  along  the  lines  this  morning.  No  change 
in  position  since  yesterday.  I  do  not  think  the  enemy  will  attack 
us,  though  he  may.  If  he  does,  he  will  be  apt  to  get  hurt. 

We  had  some  good  news  from  Atlanta  last  night,  but  did  not  get 


74.  The  identlflcatioDB  can  not  be  made  with  confident  aaaurance. 

75.  Mrs.  McGarity  was  bom  July  11,  1841.  (She  died  July  20,  1912).  "The 
day  we  reached  Washington  <aty”  Is  an  allusion  to  General  Early’s  raid. 

76.  This  letter  doubtless  was  a  supplement  to  that  of  Aug.  8,  although  It 
Is  written  on  a  different  kind  of  paper. 
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it  officially.  I  do  hope  It  Is  true.  If  we  could  route  that  Army 
it  would  do  us  so  much  good. 

I  was  indeed  sorry  to  hear  of  the  shameful  surrender  of  Fort 
Oaines.tT  l  feel  very  uneasy  about  Mobile.  Heaven  grant  that  it 
may  not  fall.  Should  the  enemy  get  it,  it  would  give  him  a  base  from 
which  he  could  hurt  us  a  great  deal. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  My  Darling  of  the  last  news  I  had  from 
Billie.78  A  man  left  Staunton  a  short  time  since  who  informed  me 
that  he  ieft  him  dying.  I  have  had  no  news  from  him  since,  but  fear 
he  is  no  more.  The  man  said  be  had  commenced  improving  con¬ 
siderably  and  relapsed.  Tom  thinks  it  was  entirely  from  want  of 
attention.  It  really  seems  that  those  of  us  who  are  not  killed  are 
dying. 

Billie  Q.  is  getting  well  I  suppose.  There  is  no  other  sickness  among 
the  boys  from  our  neighborhood. 

My  health  is  good,  but  I  want  to  see  My  Love  worse  than  ever  before. 
I  can’t  get  used  to  staying  from  her.  I  think  when  I  go  home  this 
winter,  I  will  stay  longer  than  I  did  last.  I  would  give  so  much 
to  see  My  Tinie  this  morning.  I  not  only  want  to  see  her,  but  all 
the  family.  I  would  enjoy  a  day  at  home  so  very  much. 

Is  Grandma  correct  in  her  ideas  about  Cousin  Mary?  How  is 
Jim’s  arm.7>  He  has  had  a  long  stay  at  home. 

As  the  mail  is  so  uncertain  and  there  is  some  probability  of  some 
passing  from  here  to  Ala.  soon  I  will  keep  this  for  private  con¬ 
veyance.  Mr.  Maleyso  has  an  application  for  furlough  up  and  if  he 
gets  it  he  will  go  right  to  Franklin.  If  he  does  not  get  off,  I  will 
send  it  by  mail  first  chance. 

Love  to  all. 

Your  Devoted  Abner 

No.  40  1st  Thes.  li 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOcrity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  61st  Ala.  Bunker  Hill  Va. 

5  P.  M.  August  20th  1864 

My  Sweet  Wife — 

I  again  write  you  from  the  r,ame  spot  of  ground,  which  is  quite 
a  remarkable  thing  indeed.  This  is  the  fourth  time  we  have  camped 
here.  We  also  have  stopping  places  at  Martlnsburg  and  Strasburg. 

77.  Not  the  town  of  Fort  Gaines,  Oa..  but  Fort  Gaines  on  Daupblne  Island, 
at  the  western  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  which  surrendered  to  Farragut  on  Aug.  7. 

78.  William  E.  Llghtfoot.  “Billie  G.”,  in  the  next  paragraph,  was  William 
C.  Oissendaner. 

79.  Col.  James  N.  Lightfoct  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.  May  8,  and  was  now  at  home  on  a  furlough. 

80.  John  G.  Maley  enlisted  in  Company  K,  6l8t  Alabama  regiment.  May  10, 
1862.  On  a  muster  roll  for  July  and  August,  1864,  it  is  noted  that  he  died  at 
home  Sept.  22,  1864.  It  is  further  noted  that,  by  act  of  Congress,  he  was 
entitled  to  extra  pay  of  $7  per  month  since  June  9,  1864. 
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Our  campaigning  is  like  children  playing  baste — we  give  a  dare  and 
then  the  enemy  gives  one.  We  have  been  reinforced  recently  by  a 
part  of  Longstreet’s  Corps — the  balance  of  it  was  to  have  come  also, 
but  as  the  enemy  still  threatens  Richmond,  it  will  probably  remain 
down  there  awhile  longer. 

We  left  Strasburg  day  before  yesterday  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
who  was  retreating  rapidly.  We  caught  up  with  his  rear  and  cap¬ 
tured  about  six  hundred.  The  enemy  has  also  been  reinforced,  but 
somehow  the  reinforcements  have  fallen  into  the  habits  of  our  old 
Hunter  gang — that  is  running.si  There  seems  to  be  no  chance  to 
get  anything  like  a  respectable  fight  out  of  them.  Some  think  they  are 
fixing  up  to  give  us  one  now  however.  We  would  much  rather  they 
would  keep  up  their  old  habits,  but  are  at  all  times  ready  for  an 
engagement.  We  are  very  much  in  hopes  that  there  will  be  but 
little  more  fighting  here  or  anywhere  else.  We  are  basing  our  hopes 
on  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  it  will  nominate  a  good  peace  man, 
and  the  peace  party  will  elect  him  the  war  is  bound  to  close,  but  if 
Lincoln  is  reelected  there  is  no  telling  when  it  will.  I  think  there 
is  good  grounds  for  hope. 

We  are  having  very  cloudy,  drizzly  weather  though  not  a  great 
deal  of  rain  yet.  The  roads  are  not  much  muddy — artillery  and 
wagons  can  go  anywhere  yet. 

We  have  no  very  important  news  from  anywhere.  The  last  from 
Mobile  was  not  at  all  discouraging.  There  has  been  another  fight 
at  Richmond. 

Billie  is  not  dead,  but  is  improving.  The  boys  generally  well — 
I  likewise. 

I  was  very  much  in  hopes  I  would  get  No.  18  from  you  last  night, 
but  did  not. 

I  can’t  write  any  more  just  now,  but  will  write  you  a  long  letter 
soon.  I  do  not  know  when  we  will  leave  here  nor  where  we  will  go. 

Thousands  of  love  and  kisses  for  all. 

Write  often  My  Darling — also  write  Tom. 

Your  Loving  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarity. 

No.  41  2nd  Thes.  ii 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Camp  near  Charlestown  Va. 

August  23rd  1864 

My  Sweet  Wife — 

This  is  a  bright,  lovely  and  quiet  morning,  quite  a  treat  after 
such  a  day  as  yesterday. 

81.  Probabl.v  an  allusion  to  the  Union  general,  David  Hunter  (July  21,  1802- 
Feb.  2,  1886),  whose  troops  had  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  running  recently. 
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When  I  wrote  you  last  we  were  at  Bunker  Hill.  We  left  there 
next  morning  (Sunday)  in  the  direction  of  this  place,  and  pretty 
soon  struck  the  enemy’s  pickets.  We  drove  them  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  C[harlestown]  where  they  made  a  stand.  We  skir¬ 
mished  with  them  heavily  all  the  evening.  Our  loss,  I  suppose,  two 
hundred — theirs  some  heavier.  The  lines  at  dark  were  about  the 
same  as  at  12  M.  We  did  not  try  to  drive  them  as  we  had  nothing 
but  sharp  shooters  engaged. 

That  night,  night  before  last,  the  enemy  fell  back  under  bis  guns 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  we  advanced  on  them  yesterday  morning.  We 
had  some  skirmishing  all  day  yesterday,  though  not  a  great  deal. 
The  probability  now  is  that  there  will  not  be  much  fight,  as  it  would 
be  very  costly  to  attack  them  under  their  guns.  I  am  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  they  will  not  attack  us,  though  they  may.  If  they  do  there 

will  be  a  fight  otherwise  there  will  not. 

It  is  eleven  miles  from  B.  H.  to  C.  and  eight  from  C.  to  H.  F.ss 
Our  advance  line  is  about  midway  between  the  two  latter.  The 
enemy  occasionally  throws  a  shell  at  it — with  that  exception  all 
is  quiet  this  morning.  If  we  do  not  fight  here,  I  am  not  able  to  say 
when  we  will  leave  or  where  we  will  go.  Some  think  to  Maryland 
again,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

My  Dariing,  I  am  getting  very  anxious  for  two  things,  one  is  to 
bear  of  a  grand  victory  at  Atlanta,  which  ought  to  come,  and  the 

other  is  to  get  a  letter  from  you  which  also  ought  to  come.  A  good 

many  letters  have  reached  here  from  Ala.  which  were  mailed  as 
late  as  the  12th.  inst.  My  last  from  My  Love  was  of  the  20th  Ult. 
We  reed,  a  large  mail  last  night — I  expected  No.  10  certain  but  my 
hopes  were  disappointed.  I  do  hope  I  may  get  some  the  next  time 
we  get  a  mail. 

Well,  Love,  do  you  think  this  year  will  end  the  War?  Ood  grant 
that  it  may.  I  think  there  are  some  grounds  for  hope.  I  stopped  a 
minute  to  feed  my  horse  and  some  body  stole  my  ink.  so  1  will  have 
to  finish  with  pencil.  We  also  have  orders  to  get  ready  to  move — 
we  are  going  to  the  front,  to  relieve  another  Brigade.  Just  heard  a 
little  good  news  from  Atlanta — hope  it  is  so. 

All  the  boys  well.  The  health  and  spirits  of  the  Army  first  rate. 
I  hope  you  got  the  money  and  bundle  I  sent  you. 

Love  to  all.  Write  often. 

Your  Devoted  Husband, 

A.  B.  McO— «» 


82.  Bunker  Hill  to  Cherlestown,  Charlestown  to  Harper’s  Ferry. 

83.  The  postmark  on  the  envelop  was  probably  obliterated  by  the  tearing 
away  of  a  part  of  the  stamp.  The  address  Is  tbs  same  as  that  of  Jnns  30. 


[To  be  continued] 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Lieut.  JUDSON  C.  SAPP  was  born  27th  October,  1837,  and  died 
at  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  19th  September,  1863.  He  was  a  native 
of  Burke  county,  Ga.,  and  in  early  childhood  gave  most  flattering 
promise  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  At  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  College  at  Mercer  University,  where  he  won  the  confldence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow  students  by  bis  courteous  and  gentle  man¬ 
ners.  The  Faculty  of  the  institution  ever  regarded  him  as  a  pattern 
of  sobriety  and  moral  rectitude. 

After  graduating,  he  read  law  under  the  direction  of  the  lamented 
Bartow,  of  Savannah  and  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
But  the  sound  of  war  interrupted  the  quiet  life  which  he  had  promis¬ 
ed  to  himself.  He  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  flrst  company 
raised  in  his  native  county,  beloning  to  the  2d  Ga.  Regiment  and 
moved  immediately  to  scenes  of  blood. 

On  almost  every  fleld  from  Richmond  to  Gettysburg,  he  stood  in 
the  front  of  the  battle.  Although  frail  in  person,  delicately  raised, 
and  surrounded  by  affluence,  there  were  no  duties  however  arduous 
from  which  he  ever  shrank,  and  no  dangers  before  which  he  quail- 
fled. 

At  Gettysburg  he  lost  an  arm,  was  left  at  Martinsburg  upon  the 
retreat  of  our  army,  and  soon  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 
A  devoted  brother  sacriflced  his  personal  liberty  in  order  to  re¬ 
main  to  nurse  him  But  the  shock  of  amputation  was  too  great 
for  so  frail  a  body,  and  after  lingering  for  several  weeks,  he  slept 
in  death — a  martyr  to  his  country’s  liberty.  Thus  passed  away, 
one  who  never  had  a  personal  enemy  on  the  earth.  The  grave 
does  not  hold  in  its  cold  embrace  a  more  lovely  treasure  than  JUD¬ 
SON  COUNCIL  SAPP.  Peace  to  his  memory. 

FRIEND. 

Augusta  Daily  Constitutionalist,  July  15,  1864. 

OBITUARY 

Killed,  in  the  skirmish  at  Baker’s  Creek,  GEORGE  MIDDLE- 
BROOKS,  aged  23  years. 

Of  the  many  who  have  consecrated  with  their  life’s  blood  this 
sacred  struggle  for  freedom,  none  were  more  heroic  and  daring 
than  be.  An  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  he  volunteered  at  the  flrst 
call,  and  fought  through  many  of  the  battles  of  Virginia  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Of  his  conduct  on  such  occasions,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly; 
for,  possessing  a  most  impetuous  pirit,  he  could  not  brook  inactivity. 
[The  remainder  is  the  customary  eulogy.] 

J.  C.  V. 

Augusta  Daily  Constitutionalist,  July  26, 1864. 
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County  Government  in  Georgia.  By  Melvin  Clyde  Hughes.  (Athens, 
Ga.:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press.  1944.  Pp.  zli,  197.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  12.00.) 

This  book  is  the  result  of  research  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  timely  and  informative  but 
a  rather  short  volume  in  the  study  of  county  government. 

The  first  chapter  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  county  govern¬ 
ment  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  A  major  portion  of  the 
book,  however,  sketches  rather  interestingly  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  most  important  services  of  the  county.  Although  the 
law  governing  each  administrative  unit  is  given,  special  emphasis 
is  made  by  the  author  to  show  the  need  for  increased  state  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  over  financial  administration  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  in  each  of  the  159  counties  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  improvement  of  county 
government  in  Georgia  is  that  there  are  too  many  small  poor  coun¬ 
ties  which  are  unable  to  perform  successfully  the  necessary  func¬ 
tions  required  of  them.  To  remedy  these  defects  and  improve  coun¬ 
ty  government,  the  writer  suggests  the  expansion  of  state  administra¬ 
tive  supervision,  especially  in  finance  and  law  enforcement.  Ad¬ 
ditional  suggestions  for  improvement  include  centralization  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibility  in  a  county  manger,  integration  of  func¬ 
tions,  and  short  ballot.  The  writer  advocates  the  consolidation  of 
counties  as  the  most  effective  means  for  Georgia  to  secure  a  greater 
efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  "at  least  a  part  of  the 
desirable  qualities  of  local  self-government"  (p.  170).  Using  the 
three  principles:  area  and  population,  wealth,  and  trade  areas,  the 
writer  advocates  a  plan  of  consolidation  which  will  reduce  the  pres¬ 
ent  159  counties  to  32,  or  as  an  alternative,  to  40. 

Inevitable  errors  have  crept  into  the  book.  "Two  counties  over 
1,000,000"  (p.  166)  should  read  "over  100,000."  The  average 
population  of  each  Georgia  county  is  19,646  people  rather  than  19,- 
686  (p.  159).  Since  the  land  area  per  square  mile  for  each  county 
given  is  based  on  the  1930  census  rather  than  the  results  of  the 
new  meacurements  compiled  in  the  1940  census,  a  note  of  explana¬ 
tion  seems  necessary  to  the  reader.  Numerous  errors  in  footnote 
citation  and  misspelling  of  names  in  footnotes  and  bibliography  in¬ 
dicate  the  need  of  more  careful  editing. 

Despite  theee  minor  defects  County  Government  in  Georgia  is  a 
valuable  study.  It  should  rank  high  among  the  briefer  studies  of 
county  government  throughout  the  United  States. 

LYNWOOD  M.  HOLLAND. 

Vnivereity  of  Arizona 
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Florida  during  the  Territorial  Days.  By  Sidney  Walter  Martin. 
(Athens:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1944.  Pp.  x,  308.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  13.00.) 

Opening  a  field  of  knowledge  heretofore  imperfectly  investigated 
or  largely  ignored  is  not  only  an  achievement  but  also  something 
of  a  thrill.  In  Florida  during  the  Territorial  Days,  Dr.  Martin  has 
accomplished  the  first  and  his  friends  hope  he  has  experienced  the 
second.  The  story  of  territorial  days  in  Florida  has  never  been 
told  as  a  unified  narrative,  objectively  viewed  and  making  use  of 
a  broad  amount  of  source  material.  The  volume  under  discussion 
is  unusually  timely  inasmuch  as  1945  is  the  centennial  of  Florida’s 
admission  as  a  state. 

But  the  first  study  of  any  subject  is  rarely  definitive  since  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  investigator  is  primarily  to  appraise  the  entire  question 
and  to  fit  its  parts  into  a  whole.  By  this  effort  curiosity  is  aroused 
and  subsequent  writers  extend  the  study  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
original  story.  For  example,  both  the  legal  background  of  terri¬ 
torial  Florida  and  the  movement  for  admission  to  statehood  could 
be  discussed  at  greater  length  than  Dr.  Martin  has  the  space  to  do. 

In  spite  of  many  virtues,  the  volume  is  not  without  weakness. 
The  author  has  a  tendency  to  support  his  generalizations  by  such 
scant  details  that  the  course  of  events  and  the  results  emanating 
therefrom  are  not  clear.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  paragraphs 
sketching  the  background  of  Florida’s  purchase  from  Spain.  East 
and  West  Florida  are  used  as  terms  applying  to  Spanish  administra¬ 
tion  after  1814  (p.  2),  when  actually  the  region  was  divided  into 
these  two  administrations  by  the  British  in  1763.  Spain  retained 
the  two  provinces  when  she  recovered  her  former  possession  in  1783 
and  the  event  of  1814,  mentioned  in  the  volume,  was  a  matter  of 
boundary  adjustment.  Certain  terminologies  are  misleading.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  “possession”  of  territory  west  of  the  Perdido 
prior  to  1819;  occupation  is  more  exact.  This  much  disputed  area  was 
possessed  in  the  sense  of  occupation  but  never  in  the  sense  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Spain  claimed  ownership  until  the  Treaty  of  1819. 

The  same  inexactness  occurs  on  the  map  (p.  5)  indicating  territory 
occupied  by  the  United  States  prior  to  the  purchase  of  Florida. 
Furthermore  the  stretch  between  the  Apalachicola  and  the  Perdido 
is  hard  to  understand.  If  it  refers  to  the  results  of  Jackson’s  cam¬ 
paign,  the  date  should  be  1818  and  the  region  should  include  St. 
Marks.  But  Jackson’s  captures  of  that  year  were  not  possessions 
since  the  posts  he  seized  were  reteurned  to  Spain  as  Dr.  Martin  him¬ 
self  points  out. 

From  time  to  time  other  misstatements  creep  in,  due,  doubtless, 
to  faulty  reading  of  proof,  something  with  which  the  reviewer  sympa- 
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thizes.  Portions  of  the  powers  granted  Jackson  as  military  governor 
are  reversed  and  it  was  never  a  "provision  of  the  Constitution" 
that  states  entering  the  Union  had  to  have  30,000  inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding  regrettable  errors,  which  it  is  hoped  Dr.  Martin 
will  eliminate  in  a  second  printing,  the  book  is  a  decided  addition 
to  the  field.  The  author  is  at  his  best  in  depicting  social  patterns 
and  practices.  He  assembles  quantities  of  new  material  which 
are  both  important  and  interesting  and  tells  a  story  which  needed 
to  be  told.  Students  of  territorial  questions  will  seek  it  out  as  the 
most  complete  over-all  picture  of  the  period  and  the  general  reader 
will  be  informed  concerning  the  making  of  one  of  the  most  pub¬ 
licized  states  of  this  country. 

KATHRYN  ABBEY  HANNA, 

Winter  Park,  Florida. 


Journal  of  a  Southern  Student,  1846-48  with  Letters  of  a  Later 
Period  by  Giles  J.  Patterson.  Edited  by  Richmond  Croon  Beatty. 
(Nashville,  Tenn.:  Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1944.  Pp.  106.  Il¬ 
lustrations.  $1.75.) 

Giles  J.  Patterson  was  a  figure  of  secondary  importance  according 
to  the  standards  used  in  reckoning  fame  in  earlier  days  as  well  as 
now;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  a  useful  citizen.  His  Journal  kept 
while  a  student  at  the  South  Carolina  College  and  his  letters  to  a 
nephew  years  later,  give  some  of  his  outstanding  characteristics. 
He  had  the  instincts  of  a  cultured  gentleman  in  the  best  sense, 
albeit  he  was  somewhat  tenacious  of  his  opinions  and  a  bit  domineer¬ 
ing  as  is  shown  in  his  letters  of  advice  to  his  nephew,  who  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Wofford  College  in  the  1880’s.  The  chief  value  of  these 
documents,  however,  is  not  the  insight  they  give  of  Giles  or  of  his 
nephew  Giles  Wilson,  but  the  comments  they  afford  on  the  larger 
picture  of  South  Carolina  and  South  Carolinians. 

Patterson  was  irreguiar  in  keeping  his  journal,  so  much  so  that  his 
having  written  in  it  on  two  consecutive  days  drew  a  special  comment 
from  himself.  As  previously  intimated,  the  journal  gives  a  view  of 
student  life  at  an  ante-bellum  Southern  college,  but  its  pages  are 
mostly  filled  with  notes  on  what  he  could  remember  of  his  class 
lectures — and  most  especially  of  what  Francis  Lieber,  his  favorite 
professor  said.  As  for  student  life,  it  was  much  the  same  at  South 
Carolina  College  as  at  the  other  Southern  colleges:  There  were  torch¬ 
light  processions  to  celebrate  special  occasions  such  as  a  victory 
in  the  Mexican  War  or  the  visit  of  Daniel  Webster  to  the  campus; 
there  were  student  riots  and  brushes  with  the  law-enforcing  officers; 
there  were  visits  to  theatrical  entertainments  and  horse-racing 
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events;  and  there  was  some  serious  application  to  studies.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  the  letters  to  the  nephew.  These  are 
less  valuable  except  as  being  a  comment  on  Patterson,  himself. 

This  little  volume  is  more  suggestive  than  exhaustive,  but  the 
editor  was  wise  in  making  it  available  to  the  public  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  Edited 
by  Alice  E.  Smith.  (Madison:  The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  1944.  Pp.  xiv,  290.  Illustrations.) 

Since  the  days  of  Lyman  C.  Draper,  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  has  been  famous  as  the  repository  of  a  great  manu¬ 
script  collection;  for  this  eminent  collector  and  superintendent  of 
the  Society  deposited  here  the  many  documents  he  gathered  up. 
This  guide,  however,  does  not  include  the  Draper  Collection  as  it  was 
analyzed  in  the  Descriptive  List,  published  in  1906  and  still  in  print. 
Neither  does  this  guide  include  very  small  groups  containing  ten 
or  fewer  pieces,  not  does  it  deal  with  collections  which  have  been 
left  on  deposit. 

Even  with  these  exceptions  this  guide  contains  a  description  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  collections.  Enough  information  is  given 
to  Indicate  the  general  nature  of  each  collection,  shfficient  for  a 
researcher  to  be  turned  to  what  he  is  looking  for.  As  should  be 
supposed,  the  chief  value  of  these  collections  relates  to  the  history 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest,  but  there  are  many  items  that 
transcend  this  region  and  dip  into  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  into  the  South.  There  are  various  manuscripts  which 
deal  with  Georgia,  among  them  being  ten  letters  of  David  B.  Mitchell, 
which  have  been  published  in  this  Quarterly. 

The  Society  is  keenly  aware  of  the  value  of  contemporary  cor¬ 
respondence  and  In  this  group  are  various  collections  of  former 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  notably 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Carl  Russell  Fish,  and  Frederick  J.  Turner,  In 
the  publication  of  this  guide,  the  Society  has  performed  an  indis¬ 
pensable  aid  to  the  scholar  who  would  work  the  rich  resources  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Tennessee  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  By  Samuel  Cole  Williams. 
Nashville:  The  Tennessee  Historical  Commission,  1944.  Pp.  xlii,  294. 
Illustrations.) 

Here  is  another  volume  from  the  ever-moving  pen  of  Judge  Williams. 
It  fills  in  the  gap  between  his  Dawn  of  Tennessee  Valley  and  Tennes¬ 
see  History  and  his  History  of  the  Lost  State  of  Franklin.  It  is  written 
with  the  same  high  regard  for  facts  based  on  the  early  records, 
which  characterizes  his  other  works.  Indeed,  the  author  has  mas- 
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tered  the  historical  documents  relating  to  Tennessee,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  abroad. 

Although  this  period  of  Tennessee  history  brings  to  the  front 
the  stirring  deeds  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  their  battles  not  only 
with  the  natural  elements  but  also  with  the  Indians  and  the  Tories, 
Judge  Williams  does  not  follow  the  easiest  road  and  let  his  nar¬ 
ratives  go  at  that.  He  describes  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people 
and  their  governmental  activities.  Naturally  he  does  not  agree 
with  certain  historians  who  have  minimized  the  importance  of  the 
West  in  the  Revolution.  These  Revolutionary  men  on  the  western 
waters  defended  both  their  own  homes  against  Indian  attacks  and 
still  found  time  and  enthusiasm  to  go  beyond  their  limits  to  fight 
at  King’s  Mountain  and  in  other  campaigns  in  South  Corallna.  Also 
they  fought  in  the  Kentucky  regions,  in  North  Carolina,  and  in 
Georgia. 

This  volume  was  written  for  and  is  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  Tennessee  Statehood  which  is 
to  be  held  in  1946. 


